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NOTES sive effect upon the war. Another most important 


The week has been marked by an absence of news 
which in the circumstances must be called blessed. 
During the preceding week we received the news of no 
less than three reverses. those namely to Lord Methuen, 
General Gatacre, and Sir Redvers Buller. The British 
are a patient and plucky people, but a continuance of 
shocks to the nervous system like we have been having 
would have seriously affected the health of many. What 
with the dark weather, the fall of values on the Stock 
Exchange, and the anxiety about the war, we have 
not approached Christmas more miserably within the 
memory of middle-aged men. We should all adopt the 
— old motto of Oxford University, ‘‘ Sursum 
corda!” 


A good deal of 'oose and foolish talk is being in- 
dulged in by certain organs as to Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s supposed refusal to sanction the necessary ex- 
penditure for our military requirements. The principle 
of Cabinet responsibility ought to be clearly stated. 
For any administrative shortcoming the parliamentary 
head of the department is responsible. [f, for instance, 
anything has been wrong with the transport service 
Mr. Goschen is_ responsible; if anything has 
been wrong with the equipment of the troops 
Lord Lansdowne is responsible But the national 
expenditure is not a question of departmental 
administration : it is a question of policy for which the 
whole Cabinet is responsible, and not any member of it. 
If Sir Michael Hicks-Beach thought that an excessive 
expenditure was demanded (which is a pure assump- 
tion), it was for him to persuade his colleagues that he 
was right, or for them to persuade him that he was 
wrong. But when oncea policy, however mistaken, has 
been agreed to by the Cabinet, it is unfair to saddle any 
individual Minister with the blame. 


The War Office authorities have overlooked so much, 
and so persistently ignored the warnings that reached 
them from all quarters, that we must express the hope 
that they are taking count of the fact that February is 
the period of horse-sickness in South Africa. This will 
affect the Boers as much as ourselves, but if our autho- 
rities provide for the event by sending out enough 
remounts in fime, it may have an immediate and deci- 


precaution is the stopping of all contraband of war 
bound for Delagoa Bay. 


The difficulty of course is that Delagoa Bay being a 
neutral port, ships must be searched at sea for ammuni- 
tion, and it is sometimes very difficult to discover 
hidden arms and cartridges. It is curious to reflect 
what an enormous advantage it would be to us at this 
hour if we had allowed Mr. Kruger to acquire Delagoa 
Bay from the Portuguese, as he ardently desired to de. 
If Delagoa Bay were a Boer port, we could blockade it, 
and stop not only munitions of war but food from going 
in. The latest news about Delagoa Bay is that the 
president of the Swiss tribunal of arbitrators is danger- 
ously ill, and that should he die before the award is 
made, the whole proceedings will be null and void. If 
no award is made, our Government might come to some 
friendly arrangement with Portugal about the Bay, 
which would be the less difficult diplomatically, owing 
to the fact that there are still unrepealed treaties of 
alliance between England and Portugal. 


It is early yet to pronounce on the affair of the 
Tugela. It has created for us as serious a situation 
as any we have had to face since the American Revolu- 
tion. Absit omen. But the two campaigns have 
hitherto borne a considerable resemblance to each 
other. Our foes then and our foes now much resemble 
each other as regards any comparison which can 
be made between regular and irregular soldiers. Our 
generals theu—in spite of Thackeray’s somewhat un- 
fair description of them as three generals from Bont 
Street—like our generals now in South Africa were 
about the best available. It is unfair to criticise too 
freely till we know all the circumstances, or to con 
demn the generals too readily as some other nations 
do when things go wrong. Sir Redvers Buller has 
already suffered much. There can be little doubt 
that had the Tugela affair ended differently he would 
have remained Commander-in-Chief in South Africa 
throughout the campaign. 


Mr. Chamberlain struck the right note at Dublin 
when he paid his eloquent tribute to the great Irishman 
who is going out to spend himself in a cause for which 
his brave son and heir has already fallen. Lord Roberts 
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is the idol of the army, and it is certain that the 
mere presence of ‘‘ Bobs” will have an excellent effect 
upom the morale of our men. Lord Roberts, how- 
ever, unlike Lord Wolseley, has no South African 
experience. But the latter is Commander-in-Chief ; and 
it is only as a last resource, and when we have com- 
pletely come to the end of our tether, that he 
should be employed. Though we cannot ignore the 
fact that Lord Roberts, however energetic, is 67 years 
of age, it must be remembered that Moltke was 66 at 
the time of the Austrian campaign, and 7o when he 
defeated the French. Above all Lord Roberts has 
hitherto enjoyed the good fortune which Napoleon 
always considered essential in a general. 


Obviously no better Chief of the Staff than Lord 
Kitchener could have been selected. A man of extra- 
ordinary method and grasp, he has lived for the pro- 
fession of arms alone. His life has been one long tale 
of work, relieved by little play. Though the campaigns 
in which he has hitherto taken part were not of such a 
nature as to stamp him a great strategist or tactician, 
he possesses many eminent qualifications for such a 
post, and he has had to deal with larger forces in the field 
than have any of our generals at present in South 
Africa. Moreover he has had considerable staff ex- 
perience. He was Chief of the Staff in the Egyptian 
army before he became Sirdar ; and as an organiser he 
has hardly an equal in our army. He was of course too 
junior to be placed in supreme command, and he was 
too distinguished to be placed in an inferior position. 
But the authorities—who obviously thought he was a 
necessity in South Africa—have got over the difficulty 
very cleverly. 


Now that we have sent nearly the whole of our 
regular army to South Africa, the force which is to 
defend this country becomes an important matter. The 
Militia therefore takes a place in our defence scheme 
which it has not occupied for many years. It would be 
well therefore if the country realised one circumstance 
before it is too late. A certain number of ex-line 
officers who are in receipt of pensions are serving in 
the Militia. Some of them are doing especially valuable 
and patriotic work as commanding officers. The tax- 
payer, we feel sure, would be loth in this crisis to subject 
such officers to serious pecuniary loss because they are 
serving in the “Militia. Yet according to present 
arrangements this will be the case. Officers who draw 
pensions will, during embodiment, cease to do so: and, 
what is still more unfair such officers will not benefit by 
the £100 which other Militia officers will draw in 
addition to their pay as some recompense. It is difficult 
to see why it should be more inconvenient for the Militia 
officer who has not served in the regular army to be 
embodied, than for him who has. But even this is a 
detail compared with the discouragement given the 
ex-line officer to serve in the Militia. 


No Radical utterance at the' present moment could 
well be more significant than that of Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone. In a situation which induces speculation as to 
what the author of the Majuba surrender would have 
done had he been alive and in power, his son argues 
that we have nothing to do but to sit tight and show 
the world the stuff we are made of. Whatever may be in 
store, he says, let us go through with the Imperial task 
now in hand as Englishmen. There is no suggestion of 
magnanimity but only a reminder that disaster in South 
Africa means menace to the British Empire. If only 
his father had taken a like view in circumstances almost 
as grave as those which now confront us between 
the Tugela and the Cape! Like Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman Mr. Herbert Gladstone thinks this is not 
the time for criticism, and unlike Sir Henry he refrains. 
It is much more important just now to think of Bloem- 
fontein and Pretoria than of Birmingham. 


‘* The crimson thread of kinship,” as Sir Henry 
Parkes on a memorable occasion called the bond which 
unites Britons in all parts of the world, grows stronger 
and stouter under adversity. Britons at home would 
be less than natural if they could read unmoved the 
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offers of assistance which poured in from the colonies 
immediately it was seen that the god of battles was 
for the moment on the! side of the Boers. It is a 
magnificent hint to the enemies with whom we are not 
at war that the devotion of Greater Britain is not 
of the fair-weather order. Canada and Australasia did 
not elect to participate in the struggle because they 
believed that they would have opportunities of sharing 
the glory without undue sacrifice. No mercenaries are 
these colonial contingents, but volunteer Britons eager 
only to strike a blow for Queen and Empire. From 
the first they were anxious to lend a more substantial 
hand than the Imperial Government would agree to. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier apparently is not over-pleased that 
further Canadian assistance was so tardily accepted. 
Whatever else the war may do, it will afford a 
stirring object-lesson in the solidarity of the British 
Empire. 

It would be unfair not to note with satisfaction the 
tone of many among the leading newspapers in the 
United States since the unfortunate events of the past 
ten days. In most of their comments there is an 
absence of cheap criticism for which indeed there is 
abundant opportunity. They now recognise as we do 
ourselves the magnitude of the difficulties which have to 
be overcome and the consequences of failure. They are 
fully alive to the fact that it would not be to America’s 
advantage that Great Britain should suffer any stagger- 
ing blow. Writers on the other side of the Atlantic 
urge their views with a noteworthy absence of gush. 
In South Africa Great Britain has a much harder nut to 
crack than the United States in the Philippines, and 
the death of General Lawtson will only quicken their 
sympathy with this country in the loss of so many 
devoted officers. As we have always pointed out there 
is, in many parts of the world, a basis of common 
interests making for a good understanding between 
Great Britain and the United States: common in- 
terests are the only solid foundation for effectual 
co-operation. 


The tone of the French press has been on the whole 
far less offensive thani experience gave us reason to 
fear it might be. M. Ribot’s repudiation of a desire on 
the part of any responsible French statesman to inter- 
vene between Great Britain and the Boers was 
surely unnecessary. Our misfortunes, and the way 
we have met them, seem to be calling forth, not 
sympathy, but qualified admiration. Even Frenchmen 
cannot help noting the contrast between the self- 
restraint here and the certain outburst of popular fury 
which would confront a French Government under 
similar circumstances. When the ‘Libre Parole” 
speaks in admiration of the courage displayed by 
English officers on the battle-field it is evident that 
personal valour is a factor which still appeals to 
Frenchmen, however violent their national prejudice. 
That some of the leading organs lecture us we have no 
cause to complain. It is by no means our own habit to 
spare our friends in their ill-fortune. Schadenfreude, 
though a useful German word, has never been’ solely 
Teutonic in application. We can bear with equanimity 
other peoples’ reflections on our reverses especially if 
they are couched in terms of ordinary politeness. But 
we are not thereby bound to follow their advice as to 
the best way to remedy them. 


M. Dérouléde has made a bold attempt to bring the 
High Court now sitting in Paris into ridicule and 
contempt. He has succeeded only in securing a new 
term of imprisonment for himself. Neither he nor his 
friends ever of course for a moment dreamed that the 
request that M. Marcel Habert should be tried side by 
side with M. Dérouléde would be granted. To evade 
arrest and then when the trial is half over to 
seek to be made an accomplice was a palpable ruse to 
nullify the proceedings so far as they had gone. The 
President’s refusal threw M. Dérouléde into a passion, 
simulated or real, which resulted in scenes remarkable 
even for a French Court. ‘‘ With moral repugnance and 
physical pain,” poor M. Dérouléde was constrained 
to denounce the High Court as one of infamy and 
injustice. The Senators he characterised as bandits 
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and wretches, and ‘the judges as the indirect tools 
of the Government. M. Marcel Habert’s arrest has 
fortunately been endorsed by the Chamber. The rejec- 
tion by 329 to 195 of the motion for his release is 
another triumph for M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Ministry. 
It is easy enough to criticise the Parliamentary Republic, 
but the wild and whirling accusations of irresponsible 
irreconcileables like M. Dérouléde afford the Govern- 
ment a much-needed opportunity for the assertion of 
law order and common sense. 


Lord Curzon having exchanged the carpet bag for 
Imperial trappings has paid ceremonial visits to the 
great feudatories of Central India and received a royal 
welcome. The loyal State of Bhopal has for two 
generations been ruled by women, and the Begum has 
so far marched with the time as to receive the Viceroy 
in person at a banquet and toast him in an after-dinner 
speech. Her Viceregal guest could appropriately point 
the success of female sovereignty by a reference to the 
exalted career of the Queen-Empress. Perhaps a few 
words might have been gracefully omitted from the 
further remark that he found on a smaller scale an 
illustration of the same phenomenon in the case of his 
hostess and her predecessor. Unfortunately it is 
notorious that the Bhopal State was for years exploited 
by a series of adventurers who gained the favour of the 
ruler. 


While the Viceroy was being entertained by a 
Mohammedan lady, his spiritual colleague was else- 
where received with distinction by the heads of the 
Hindu religion. The Pandits of Benares represent all 
that is best and highest in Hinduism and reproduce, 
under modern conditions, the learning, simplicity and 
piety of the sages of the Vedic age. It is a very 
cemarkable sign of the times that they should have 
spontaneously come forward to welcome the head of 
the Christian Church in India, and to amicably exchange 
views on the broad grounds which are common to all 
great religions. The spirit of tolerance which breathes 
through their address and the Bishop’s answer left each 
firm in his own faith and firm also in his esteem for the 
good qualities of the other. Dr. Welldon will probably 
never receive a more real tribute than the allusion of 
the Pandits to his profound learning, liberality of heart 
and respectful and sympathetic attitude towards the 
different religions of India. 


If sugar bounties were not already wholly discredited 
in the eyes of all save Cobden Club fanatics, the 
speeches of Sir Henry Norman and M. Yves Guyot at 
the London Chamber of Commerce dinner would 
reduce them to a gross absurdity. To justify them, as 
Sir Henry Norman acutely suggested, the Cobdenite 
has been compelled to invent a brand-new theory of 
free trade. But the radical unsoundness of the bounty 
oe was most crushingly exposed by M. Guyot. 

rance, he says, spends some 70,000,000 francs annually 
in bolstering up her sugar industry. The result is 
immense harm to British interests and the over- 
development of the French sugar-producing industry. 
Bounties, unlike mercy, bless neither him that gives 


’ nor him that receives. That France should be un- 


willing to abolish the system is easily understood. She 
can only go back at the expense of unfortunate 
capitalists and workers who have been encouraged to 
embark on an enterprise artificially fostered. But this 
is equally true of other bounty-giving nations. M. 
Yves Guyot thinks France would agree to abolish the 
bounties if another Conference were called and other 
Powers would do the same. The idea is either very 
ingenious or very ill-informed. France has only to 
declare her willingness to fall into line with the 
decision taken by the other Powers at the last Con- 
ference, to number the hours of the present bounty 
system. 


The Agricultural Committee is not allowing the grass 
to grow under its feet. They now demand that all 
educational work should be transferred from the 
Board of Agriculture to the New Education Board, 
that agriculturally informed persons should be placed on 
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the inspectorate of the new office, and that the teaching 
in rural schools should be differentiated from that in 
urban. Other excellent suggestions are the institution 
of agricultural courses in training colleges for intending 
rural teachers, the establishment of experimental 
school gardens and farms, and the substitution of 
agriculture for science in rural schools and its intro- 
duction into the evening continuation classes. Lastly 
the extinction of the sham agriculturist is decreed by 
the abolition of the preposterous certificate which has 
hitherto been obtainable by a mere theoretical know- 
ledge of the subject: altogether the committee have 
set themselves a very useful task and we wish them 
every success in their crusade against the cast-iron 
regulations of unenlightened bureaucracy. 


Professors of political economy some twenty or 
twenty-five years ago used to teach their classes that a 
commercial crisis was to be expected about every ten 
years. When they did not explain these crises b 
‘*sun-spots,” wild and reckless granting of credit 
and extravagant speculation were usually said to 
account for them, with consequent ‘‘ over-production” 
which the professor at the same time, however, 
taught could not exist. But whatever the cause 
they appear from Mr. Wood's Statistical Society 


paper to be recurring now at intervals of seven . 


years, and the working-man who was always the first 
to feel their effect is now exposed to the misfortune 
of their falling upon him more frequently. This 
considerably discounts some of the advantages 
in rise of wages which the trades-union workmen 
at least have obtained, and the greater cheapness of 
most articles of food and ordinary luxuries. It probably 
accounts to a great extent for the fact that though 
there has been on the whole a substantial advance in 
the standard of living it has not during the past twenty 
years been what might have been expected, especially 
when compared with its growth during the previous 
eighteen years. Mr. Wood also fears that the recent 
growth is rather in the nature of an inflation which may 
cause a retardation if not a retrogression, as soon as 
the present period of good trade ends. 


It is abundantly clear from the proceedings at the 
preliminary meeting this week that no effort will be 
wanting to ensure the success of the British Congress 
on Tuberculosis in 1go1. In Sir Richard Thorne the 
cause has unfortunately lost one of its champions. 
Science in the last few years has made remarkable 
headway against a disease the number of whose victims, 
as Sir J. Crichton-Browne says, reduces the losses 
suffered by our troops in South Africa to comparative 
insignificance. Sixty thousand deaths per annum and 
200,000 cripples constitute the appalling casualty list 
due to consumption in Great Britain. A year ago we 
urged that what was chiefly necessary to the security 
of the community was first a general recognition of 
the steps to be taken to avoid or to grapple with the 
disease and second a larger sense of personal respon- 
sibility on the part of patients. ‘‘The enemy to be 
combated,” said the Earl of Derby, who presided at 
Monday’s gathering, ‘“‘is ignorance, and that enemy 
must be combated by the same remedies as the disease 
which so frequently springs from it. Those remedies 
are light and air—the light of science, the fresh air of 
public opinion.” That is the position in a sentence. 


The Moderates of the London County Council have 
been well advised on the Housing question. They have 
supported the suggested extension of the Council’s 
powers so that sites for the erection of working-class 
dwellings may be bought outside as well as within the 
county. They have also proposed a further enlarge- 
ment of those powers so as to enable the Council to 
lease for building, as well as to build upon, the sites 
acquired. The advantages of the proposal are two- 
fold. The Council would be armed with an additional 
means for grappling with an enormous problem ; and 
the risk of discouraging private enterprise would be 
minimised if the Council came forward, not merely as a 
competitor in the building trade, but as desirous of 
co-operating with industrial dwellings companies and 
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others. Several members of the Progressive party 
voted for the proposal, which was only rejected by a 
small majority because the official leaders of that party 
chose to oppose it. If the question had been left to 
the free judgment of members, the decision would have 
been different. It is deplorable that matters of this 
importance should be decided by party prejudice and 
not on their merits. 


In a comment on the proceedings of the South- 
Eastern and Metropolitan Poor Law Conference 
last week we remarked that if all plans for pension 
schemes were rejected this would mean the extravagant 
extension of workhouses and workhouse officialdom. 
An amusing illustration of this has been given in the 
interval by the action of the Bridgend Board of 
Guardians. This body, which is to be congratulated 
on its common sense and, we may hope, its prescience 
of what is likely to happen, has for the last ten 
years been considering the advisability of extending 
the workhouse, and it had got so far as to ap- 
prove of plans. But it occurred to the members at 
the last moment to ask what the effect of an Old 
Age Pensions scheme would be. The result of their 
deliberations was that they decided to defer the matter 
for another year on the ground that if such a scheme 
were adopted their workhouse would hardly be needed 
at all. Multiply this union by all the other unions 
in the country, and the inference is plain that in default 
of old age pensions the country would be committed 
immense extravagance of workhouse adminis- 
ration. 


Railway accidents at Christmas, like big fires, are a 
feature of the season which long experience has un- 
fortunately given people too much reason to anticipate 
with almost absolute certainty. It is a period when 
the travelling public becomes more than usually alive 
to the fact that its safety is considerably imperilled by 
the long hours during which railway servants of all 
classes are employed ; and it would have ‘‘ an accession 
of relief” if an eight-hours day bill were in operation. In 
France they have not yet got so far as laying down 
that number of hours as the maximum working day of 
a railway company’s employé, but certain Ministerial 
decrees have been issued recently which for engine- 
drivers and firemen and other servants of the train staff 
declare a maximum of ten hours; and they lay down 
careful provisions for proper resting intervals as well as 
diurnal holidays at short periods. Servants of the 
Station staffs are not to be employed more than twelve 
hours per day; and similar provisions as in the other 
cases are made in their interests—and indirectly in the 
interests of the public. It is a pity the decrees do not 
come into operation until the new year as in the matter 
of accidents at Christmas time the experience of France 
is very much like our own. 


Mr. Bernard Quaritch, as most people interested in 
rare books are aware, was an unique personality. Only 
Dominie Sampson’s ‘‘ Prodigious!” could adequately 
describe his knowledge of most things printed. Probably 
no one gauged his genius better than he gauged it 
himself. He loved to remember that when soon after 
his arrival in London he was engaged by Mr. 
Bohn at 24s. a week, he said ‘You sir are the 
first bookseller in England. I intend to be the first 
bookseller in Europe.” He was quite convinced that 
Mr. Gladstone found special personal gratification in 
being associated with him in the publication of some 
Greek and Latin translations. On one occasion he 
astonished the late Sir Salar Jung by producing forty- 
five manuscript copies of the Koran—a feat which he 
claimed an Eastern bookseller could hardly rival. He 
kept a special place in his heart for ‘‘ Gil Blas.” Frank 
himself to the point of bluntness in his expression of 
opinion, he yet accepted as a masterpiece in diplomatic 
education the story of the Bishop of Granada’s secre- 
tary who was to listen to his master’s sermons that 
he might tell him whenever he noticed any falling off 
in their quality, and who on the first occasion that he 
ventured on criticism received his congé for stupidity. 
The moral was never lost on Mr. Quaritch in his sixty 
odd years of bibliophile activity. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


“TRE festival of universal goodwill finds the world 

in general confusion: and on all sides men 
comment on the contrast. Their comments are sad, or 
scornful or sardonic, as the motive of the speakers is 
inspired by their attitude towards that Christian Reve- 
lation of which Christmas is the symbol and witness. 
Beyond question the spectacle of Christendom is 
grievous and discouraging. The fabric of civilisation 
in South Africa, slowly and painfully raised through a 
century of hardship, is being deliberately destroyed by 
the workers. Stripped of irrelevancies that is the naked 
fact. The gross stupidity of the performance is scarcely 
protected from the scorn it merits by the tragedy of the 
suffering it causes and the disastrous passions it excites. 
Yet the general wisdom approves it, can see no tolerable 
alternative to it, pronounces with decision the duty and 
necessity of persisting in it to the bitter end. The last 
word of civilised diplomacy carries human society back 
to primitive savagery. History is an irrelevant digres- 
sion. The ends of the ages meet on the same level, 
and it is the lowest. But what of Christmas? The 
logic of facts takes account of the claims, methods, 
and effects of religion : Christianity must be considered 
in the lurid light of Christian war. Here we breathe 
the atmosphere of paradox. Contradictions swarm 
about us. In Westminster Abbey pious women meet 
to pray for the wounded Boer no less than Briton: 


outside the great church men eagerly discuss the death- ~ 


dealing virtue of Lyddite shells. It is clear that we 
are still parted from the Millennium by a long interval, 
if indeed the Millennium itself be anything more sub- 
stantial than a receding pageant of the desert. The 
carols of Christmas will be sung to the accompaniment 
of battle-music, and the prevailing tone of the festival 
will be provided by the weeds of mourning. 

Experience, not for the first time, has rudely shocked 
the Christian conscience, and brought to the Christian 
understanding a painful but necessary awakening. 
The modern Christian has been optimistic beyond the 
warrant of reason or the promise of religion. The 
evidence of contemporary events tends to support that 
basal doctrine of the ‘‘Fall” of man, which, as. 
Coleridge said, is implied by the Incarnation. The 
modern re-action against the barren controversies of 
the Tractarian epoch has gone too far: we need to be 
recalled from an excessive faith in civilisation to a 
lowlier view of its functions and possibilities. Too 
much is asked of Christianity because too much is 
expected. Christ entrusted to His Church no power 
to exorcise society, and thus drive forth the spirits 
which debase and afflict it. He called to an altogether 
humbler réle, the slow, inglorious task of individual 
redemption. Thus the chronic evils of the world 
remain ; while beside them works a Power, born of 
another world, which mitigates, softens, restrains, 
transmutes them. The Kingdom of Heaven does not 
leap full-armed from its Founder’s head, but gradually 
grows and takes shape under the myriad influences of 
history. 

In a medieval Missal the legend of S. Nicholas is 
curiously exhibited in a woodcut. Two lads, coming to 
Myra to visit the bishop, were murdered by the landlord 
of the inn at which they put up, and their bodies dis- 
membered and packed into the salting tub. A vision 
discovered the crime to S. Nicholas, who hastened to 
reproach the criminal. Overcome by his threatenings, 
the wretch confessed his wickedness and besought 
forgiveness, when the Saint, as potent as he was 
placable, not only pardoned the murderer but resus- 
citated his victims. That is the legend, which, after 
the fashion of medizval art, is presented in the woodcut 
in all its stages. The wicked innkeeper is shown in the 
act of dismembering his hapless guests: the bishop 
stands by in full canonicals raising his hand in bene- 
diction : and the murdered boys are emerging from 
their tub in response to the Saint’s prayer. This odd 
picture is no inapt representation of Christianity in 
relation to the world. The atrocities proceed which 
the Gospel rebukes and relieves: and a war under 
Christian influences at once manufactures misery and 
evokes remedial charities: and thus, while the crime 
and folly are not averted, their full natural consequences 
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are not suffered to have free course. In the wake of con- 
quest Religion presses on to soften its resentments, to 
chasten its pride, to consecrate its achievement. 
Specific, detached episodes seem to invalidate the 
Christian claim and demonstrate the failure of the 
Gospel to really affect for good the course of human 
action, but those episodes linked into continuity and 
considered in sequence tell another story. 

Though the apparent contradiction between the 
Festival of Goodwill and the actual circumstances of 
the national life is flagrant and distressing, yet there 
is a deep and subtle kinship between the birth of the 
Redeemer and the dolorous events of the time. Both 
attest, though in different ways, the same dark truth. 
Why the Almighty should have adopted a redemptive 
method so gradual, unsatisfactory, and, to human view, 
doubtful, as the method of the Incarnation remains 
inexplicable, the standing trial of Christian faith. That 
He has so chosen is the conviction of the Church, and 
the historic evidence on which that conviction rests is 
broadly written on the course of human life, as recorded 
in the past and perceived in the present. Viewed in the 
light of this conviction the victims of war—heroes 
falling on stricken fields, other heroes sustaining the 
long anguish of anxiety and the sharp stroke of 
bereavement—are in their degree ministers, commis- 
sioned though unconscious, of that supreme Redemption, 
the source, manner, and scope of which were discovered 
to history on Christmas Day. Under the sceptre of 
Christ goodwill may grow from the embers of strife, 
and the elements of enduring peace be drawn from the 
agonies of sacrifice. In the present state of the world 
we can perceive no alternative for the ultima ratio of 
war, but Christianity has wonderfully quickened the 
national conscience, and stimulated the national sym- 
pathy. There is no room left for the joy of battle and 
the exultation of success. We wage war with the 
stern sense of a duty to be fulfilled at all costs, and the 
vulgar clamour for vengeance wounds our self-respect 
not less than it insults our conscience. This, at least, 
Christianity has done for us, and it saves our festival 
from the stigma of conscious unreality. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE COUNTRY. 


Te? borrow Mr. Goschen’s fine phrase, ‘‘ the country 
has sprung to arms of its own accord.” The 
decision of the Committee of National Defence (which 
has practically superseded the Cabinet as the ruling 

wer) to appoint Lord Roberts as Commander- 
in-Chief of the forces in South Africa with Lord 
Kitchener as chief of his staff, and to despatch 50,000 
men more, has been taken not a moment too soon. 
The feeling of panic, which not unnaturally began in 
the City, was spreading to the press and the public. 
The alarm has been checked by the promptitude 
with which the Government has made good the 
words of its spokesmen that it means to prosecute the 
war to a successful end. Some may wish that the War 
Office authorities and the Cabinet had placed more 
reliance upon the information supplied to them some 
time ago by the Intelligence Department and their diplo- 
matic agents as to the numbers and equipment of the 
Boers. Others may deplore the fact that they preferred 
to believe the assurances of their unofficial advisers that 
the Boers would never fight. But regrets are idle now: 
the business on hand is to prove to the world 
and the Boers that we are united in our determina- 
tion to win, and that we are strong enough to 
execute our resolution. And never was a British 
government so strong as the present. In the old 
days, before the people were enfranchised, and when 
the country was ruled by an aristocratic oligarchy, it is 
matter of history that many of our great wars were 
waged by governments which were weak in every 
sense of the term. The contest with France, which 
was begun by William of Orange and continued by 
the Ministers of Anne, was bitterly opposed by the 
Tories, who took the earliest opportunity afforded 
by a change of parties to conclude a disadvan- 
tageous peace. In the last century we had Lord 
Chatham rejoicing over the rebellion of our American 
colonists, and Charles Fox exulting over the victories 
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of the French. In the Peninsular war we know how 
Wellesley was hampered by feeble and distracted 
councils at home. Even so late as the Crimean war 
the mass of the people, though eager at the beginning 
to fight the Tsar, had no clear notion what the war was 
about, and consequently soon tired of its prosecution. 
How different is the situation to-day! Every man 
woman and child knows exactly what we are 
fighting for in South Africa, and follows every 
step taken by the authorities and every movement 
of the troops in the field with as much keenness and 
intelligence as the members of the Cabinet themselves. 
The parliamentary Opposition, while still harping on 


the diplomacy that led to the war, are without a single - 


exception loyal in their support of the Government, 
which is now defending the existence of the Empire. 

No doubt, as Mr. Asquith said the other day, in one 
of the greatest speeches ever addressed to the nation, 
the interest with which a reading public follows the 
ups and downs of war has its drawbacks. The cable 
and the penny sheet make the nation a bundle of 
quivering nerves. We are unduly elated by small and 
indecisive successes, and we are unduly depressed by 
equally inconclusive reverses. Had the modern micro- 
scope been applied to the ancient campaigns, which 
lasted for years, we agree with Mr. Asquith that our 
Marlboroughs and Clives and Wellingtons might have 
been unnerved. In those days before the news: of a 
check had reached home it had been wiped out by a 
victory, and the tidings of both were often read 
simultaneously. We are far from underrating the 
difficulties of the position to-day, but we must not 
lose our sense of proportion. We have not sustained 
a serious defeat to our arms, and though we have lost 
a large proportion in prisoners, the number of killed 
is really insignificant compared with the slaughter of 
former wars. The fall of Kimberley and Mafeking, 
sad and humiliating as the event would be, could not 
seriously affect the ultimate issue. Ladysmith we do 
not believe will fall, though if Sir Redvers Buller is not 
reinforced in time, the garrison might have to cut its way 
out. These contingencies are the worst that could happen 
in South Africa, and to prevent them we are landing fresh 
troops every day. The intervention of one or more Euro- 
pean Powers would of course create a new situation 
of much greater gravity. But there are certain reasons 
why, in our judgment, no European Power will interfere 
with us. By interference we do not mean physical 
intervention on the spot: that is out of the question, 
for no Power is in a position to send troops to South 
Africa. But we are confident that no diplomatic action 
will be taken against Great Britain, because no Power 
wishes to quarrel with us at this moment. Russia 
wants money badly, for her railways and other things, 
and is seeking to place a loan in London. France, 
though Fashoda rankles, still cherishes the hope that 
the Exhibition will bring her in a golden harvest ; 
and whatever the baser organs of the boulevards may 
say, a war with England would entail such widespread 
commercial ruin amongst Frenchmen of all classes 
that it will not be undertaken for ‘‘ les beaux yeux” of 
Mr. Kruger. The Emperor of Germany we believe to 
be our friend, and His Majesty is not only Germany 
but the Triple Alliance. We think for these reasons 
that the fear of what are called foreign complications 
may be dismissed. Nothing remains but the adequate 
equipment and competent generalship of our troops. 
In these respects the government and the nation can 
but do their best. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


Ce last week events have moved apace, and what 

was then a difficult situation has developed into a 
serious one. Nearly all of us had taken for granted 
that the relief of Ladysmith was almost an accomplished 
fact. Thus when the news came that our most trusted 
general in South Africa had met with what we prefer to 
call a repulse rather than a reverse, consternation was 
general. But the great gravity of the position lies ip 
this. Every week the war continues, we obtain fresh 
indications of Boer strength, fresh evidence of how 
utterly inadequate and untrustworthy was our 
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initial information, and fresh confirmation of how 
dificult a matter it is—even with the right of 
search in full working order—to discriminate 
between bona-fide goods addressed to individuals 
in Portuguese territories, and to those in the 
secret employment of the Boers. That ammunition and 
other supplies have reached the Transvaal since the 
war began is now beyond doubt—a circumstance which 
clearly shows we were mistaken when we congratulated 
ourselves at the commencement of the war that the 
Boers had no seaboard. It would have served 
our purpose better, considering our strength afloat, if 
the Boers had been possessed both of a seaboard and a 
navy. Still, though the situation is undoubtedly serious, 
its satisfactory feature is that the government and the 
nation have recognised how serious it is, and what 
additional sacrifices are required of us. The scheme for 
employing Volunteers is a well-conceived one. To have 
sent whole regiments would have led to many difficulties. 
But as merely detachments of different corps are to be 
sent to reinforce the depleted ranks of the line battalions, 
the ordinary business of the country will be less dis- 
organised, and the result from a military point of view 
should be more satisfactory. That small detachments 
of this nature will acquit themselves well is more than 
likely : for presumably only good shots will be chosen ; 
and, what is of greater importance, such an arrange- 
ment will do much towards breaking down that barrier 
which, in spite of all talk to the contrary, undoubtedly 
exists between the regular army and auxiliary troops 
of all kinds. As to the Yeomanry, the scheme should 
produce a most serviceable force. The only drawback 
apparent is that the standard of shooting is so low in 
the force that they can hardly hope to cope with the 
Boers in this respect. That a well-known master of 
hounds is to command and that another is to be chief 
of the staff is a welcome sign. The present war has 
shown that some of our ablest tacticians have gone 
astray, and perhaps it is as well to see what natural 
tactics can now accomplish. 

As to the general narrative of the war, Sir Redvers 
Buller’s telegram has overshadowed all other events. 
To dilate at length on what happened at the Tugela is 
unnecessary. It is already ancient history of bitter 
memory. A few words on the subject will therefore be 
sufficient. At 4 A.M. on the morning of the 15th Sir 
Redvers Buller marched out from his camp at Chieveley. 
There are two fordable drifts—about two miles apart— 
over the Tugela, and at one of these he determined to 
force a passage. A road bridge crosses the river between 
the two drifts, and between them the river flows in a 
northerly direction. General Fitzroy Hart’s brigade was 
directed to force the southern drift and General Hildyard’s 
the Northern, while General Lyttleton’s brigade was 
posted in the centre to support either. It soon became 
evident that General Hart would not be able to force 
the passage. Indeed considering that neither the Boer 


_ position nor strength was known, that his artillery 


had not been shaken, and that General Hart’s advance 
was made over open ground which afforded no cover, 
it would have been almost a miracle had anything else 
happened. That brigade was therefore recalled, and 
General Hildyard’s was dispatched to try its luck at 
the Northern Drift. For this purpose it appears that 
the guns which had been with General Hart were sent 
to their assistance. Presumably the latter had no 
escort. At any rate in his anxiety to reach his desti- 
nation quickly, Colonel Long proceeded along the 
river to Colenso. But suddenly he found himself 
within point-blank range of the Boer rifle fire, with the 
unhappy result that his guns were soon out of action. 
Gallant attempts were made to rescue them. But Sir 
Redvers Buller, who must himself have been on the 
spot, seeing that another attempt could only result in a 
useless sacrifice of life, withdrew his troops. Thus the 
first attempt to relieve Ladysmith has failed. But 
though we have recently heard little from Ladysmith, the 
last reports were favourable. From the South also little 
news reaches us. General Gatacre has retired to Putter’s 
Kraal, and will not be able to make any headway until 
he has received large reinforcements. On the other 
hand General French appears to be holding his own 
at Arundel, some fifteen miles from Naauwpoort. It is 
however to be feared that the rising in the neighbour- 
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hood is extensive. In the West the Boers are strength- 
ening their positions, and Lord Methuen is too weak to 
attack them. It is difficult to see what good his advance 
has done. No disquieting news has come from Kim- 
berley. But the chances of its early relief are more 
remote than was the case a few weeks ago. As for 
Mafeking and its gallant defenders, no praise can be too 


‘high, and we can only hope that they will not succumb. 


Our immense forces in South Africa are widely 
scattered, and it is now impossible for any of them 
to act on the offensive. On nearly every occasion we 
have encountered the Boers complete victory has been 
snatched from our hands by some piece of Boer trickery 
or Boer ambush. It is to be hoped that our generals, 
before attacking in the future, will make much more 
sure of the enemy’s whereabouts. Hitherto we 
have made no attempt to harass their lines of communi- 
cation. It is true that the latter are supposed to bela 
self-supporting force. There must be some waggons 
&c. on their lines of communication, and to reach these 
should have most important results. No doubt the 
lack of cavalry has much to do with this. Still it is 
unfortunate that we always know so little of the enemy’s 
whereabouts. In this however our generals are not 
altogether to blame. To start with, mounted troops 
should have been dispatched earlier to the seat of war ; 
and all the efforts we are now making to organise 
mounted forces should have been made two months 
ago. Our long neglect of the transport service toojis 
beginning to tell. Transport on a large scale cannot 
be organised on the spur of the moment. We 
may buy thousands of animals and hundreds Gof 
waggons. But if—through our penny-wise and 
pound-foolish policy — we wait till the flag has 
fallen before acting, how can we expect success? 
Sir Redvers Buller’s action has been paralysed through 
this, and it is no doubt the reason why he was unable 
to make the turning movement we had expected. The 
worst feature is that at least a month must elapse 
before anything really decisive can be done towards 
rectifying matters. It seems lamentable that more 
corps of Uitlanders and loyal colonists were not enrolled 
at the start. They knew the country, and this might 
have averted more than one disaster. Moreover there 
is no reason why they should not play the Boer game 
as well as the Boers themselves. To change a plan to 
meet various subsidiary contingencies is rarely success- 
ful, and the present is a case in point. Had the original 
scheme of our advance through the Orange Free State 
been carried out, the plight of Ladysmith and Kimberley 
could have been no worse than it is to-day, and it might 
have been better. Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener 
will have a hard task before them: but although the 
country is entirely, and the class of work partially, new 
to both, they may well be trusted to do what is best 
under the circumstances. 


THE CARISBROOKE MEMORIAL. 


Me memorial which it is proposed to raise to King 
Charles I. on the 250th anniversary of his death 
will have reminded Churchmen of a day always regarded 
by the Anglican Church as the most tragic and sorrowful 
in her annals. It is a day of pride to her nevertheless, 
since on it her Apostolical principles and heritage in 
historic Christendom were sealed before the eyes of the 
world by a King of England’s blood. The memorial to 
King Charles is to take shape, says the venerable Miss 
Charlotte Yonge, “‘not in a personal image, but in the 
restoration of a fallen temple of his Lord.” This is the 
roofless church of S. Nicholas within Carisbrooke Castle, 
which has a vicar (at present the Rector of Whipping- 
ham), a trifling endowment, and more than four 
hundred unchurched parishioners. It is proposed to 
repair the little building, refurnish it in a dignified 
manner, and restore it tothe public worship of the Church 
of England, a worship denied to the King himself, 
while awaiting death there, and to his captive chifd— 
the “‘ pale, white rose of royal race” —who died within 
the castle walls. Certainly no spot in England has 
more pathetic memories. Keble roamed through it 
“with beating heart.” 
Charles and Cromwell are the protagonists in that 
high tragedy. It is inevitable that men’s judgment in 
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regarding them should be governed partly by sympa- 
thetic temperament, according as they admire the type 
of coarse, strong, middle-class, puritan Englishman, 
undaunted, unscrupulous, yet ‘‘ a man of compromises,” 
or the stately high-bred idealist, the fastidious friend of 
artists, scholars and theologians, the personification of 
melancholy kinglihood and old-world grace, fixed on 
ends and principles but vacillating as to means and 
instruments, wanting something which makes character 
great but never wanting in that regal and personal 
fascination which caused men to pour out for him 
their lives like water. To borrow the words 
which Macaulay puts into Cowley’s mouth, ‘‘ Never 
was there a more gracious prince> or a more 
proper gentleman. In every pleasure he was tempe- 
rate, in conversation mild and grave, in friendship 
constant, to his servants liberal, to his queen faithful 
and loving, in battle brave, in sorrow and captivity 
resolved, in death most Christian and forgiving.” But 
Aristotle lays down that true tragedy must represent a 
man in the highest station, a good man but not fault- 
less, who through some one great error falls from 
happiness into the extreme of misfortune ; and Charles 
on the scaffold ascribed his fate to his abandon- 
ment of Strafford. Even more are men’s. judgments 
about the actors on that stage governed by their 
instinctive or reasoned predilection for the cause which 
one or the other represented. It is this that makes the 
seventeenth century so spectacular, that in that age was 
fought out in blood the battle of ideas. Is authority 
from above or from below? Is the King the vice- 
gerent of the Ascended, or the delegate only of a 
**social compact”? Is the basis of government and 
national life mystical or merely utilitarian? Not that 
Cromwell, who, Mr. Morley says, ‘‘ failed wherever 
force was useless,” exactly represented government by 
consent. 

Ot less abiding interest is the question which occupies 
constitutional experts, whether in the actual matters of 
dispute King or Parliament was in the right. We are 
beginning to be emancipated from the dogmas of the 
old-fashioned Whig historians, and can view the 
question more impartially. If, remarks Mr. Morley, 
Cromwell is no longer crudely painted as a mere canting 
hypocrite, we ‘‘ are escaping from the other school that 
dismissed Charles as a tyrant, Laud as a driveller and 
a bigot, and Wentworth as an apostate.” He points 
out that it is at least arguable ‘‘ whether the real 
Conservative on the old lines of the constitution 
was not King Charles himself,” and that in some of 
the transactions which took place before the resort 
to arms the Commons ‘‘ defied both the letter and 
spirit of the old law.” Moreover, ‘‘ this double 
and deep.reaching quarrel, partly religious and partly 
political, Charles did not create. He inherited it in 
all its sharpness along with the royal crown.” The 
King’s fault, Mr. Morley thinks, was that ‘‘ he never 
saw things as they were. He had taste, imagina- 
tion, logic, but he was a dreamer, an idealist and a 
theoriser, in which there might have been good rather 
than evil if only his dreams, theories and ideals had 
not been out of relation with the hard duties of a day 
of storm.” Professor Gardiner also does justice to 
“the higher motives never absent from Charles’ 
mind.” ‘‘It is easy to show that the sovereignty 
claimed by the Commons had never been theirs, and in 
the unlimited form in which they claimed it never ought 
to be theirs.” But the tide was running violently 
towards liberty. ‘‘On the one side was undoubtedly 
both law and tradition. On the other side the necessity 
of shaping legislation by the wishes, of the nation.” 
Charles was ‘‘ isolated in the midst of his generation. 
He had no wish to erect a despotism, to do injustice, 
or to heap up wealth at the expense of his subjects. If 
he had confidence in his own judgment, his confidence 
was not without justification.” But he failed in testing 
friend or foe, and could not guide the whirlwind. 

Politics and religion are inseparable. The present 
tardy movement to honour King Charles’ memory 
keeps clear, however, of controversies, and rests simply 
on the undisputed fact that the King voluntarily 
accepted a public and violent death in order to preserve 
the Church of England as part of the Catholic Fold. 
“The Puritan party,” says Bishop Creighton, “‘ were 
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not struggling for toleration but for mastery. Every 
point of concession gained was but a step towards a 
new demand. ... The Church was surrounded 
powerful foes, and it seemed almost impossible for it to 
make good its mediate position... . Had Charles been 
willing to abandon the Church and give up Episco- 
pacy he might have saved his. throne and his life, but 
on this point he stood firm; for this he died, and by 
dying saved it for the future.” Such, after all, is not a 
contemptible nor everyday form of ‘‘ Church Defence.” 
Happy is a Church whose chief rulers are found in 
prison and on the scaffold. Not hers surely the 
sterility which Newman attributed to her. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


N his recent book on ‘‘ First Principles in Politics” 
Mr. W. S. Lilly invites his readers to consider a 
question which seems peculiarly appropriate to the 
period when we commemorate not only the birth of the 
Founder of Christianity but the introduction of new 
principles into social and political not less than into 
individual life. The question is ‘‘Can the social 
problem be rationally treated without that belief in the 
Divine Law of Righteousness expressed in the teaching 
of Christ concerning poverty and riches?” In a 
parenthesis of this question Mr. Lilly indicates his belief 
that the solution of the problem must not be expected, 
“*it will never be solved.” Most of the problems of life, 
indeed, are like some problems of mathematics, they 
are only capable of approximate solutions, and 
the perfectibility of human nature and Iife here 
and now has never been a Christian view, except 
in the case of certain abnormal offshoots from the 
Church. Generally speaking extreme optimistic views 
as to the possibilities of eradicating the evils of man’s 
nature and of his surroundings have been either non- 
Christian or anti-Christian. Modern science, for example, 
has tried to humanise the dreariness of its materialism 
by supposing some inherent physical principle of perfec- 
tion implying the necessary development of life into its 
highest forms ; but this scientific optimism has, on the 
whole, given way to the feeling that this is not now 
so very certain in view of many of the facts. Philo- 
sophical utilitarianism and mercantile economics, both 
equally soulless, have ignored the difficulty which 
Christianity has placed in the forefront of its teaching as 
the main obstacle in establishing that kind and degree 
of happiness which do lie within the possibilities of 
human nature. The corruption of this nature, which is 
the most stubborn factor of the social problem, upon 
which Christianity insists as a vital fact, and as a 
spiritual disease requiring a spiritual remedy, has been 
minimised, stress has been placed upon the efficacy 
of secular education and the improvement of material 
conditions, and the relations of men to each other have 
been founded on the basis of secular rights to the 
consequent exclusion of religious duties. In short, 
political and economical teaching has been mere em- 
piricism which either denied the existence of an abso- 
lute standard of rightness, or regarded it as of no practical 
value in the business-like arrangements which were to 
secure the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Even evangelicalism in religion may be regarded in 
great measure as a sort of utilitarianism which ignored 
the social side of Christian doctrine, in much the same 
way that philosophical utilitarianism ignored its declara- 
tion of the need for spiritual influence upon the individual 
character and motive, if men were to discharge their 
duties one towards another. Failure to appreciate this 
twofold nature of Christian teaching is responsible for 
the small progress that has been made after so many 
centuries towards such solution of the social problem as 
is feasible. 

With an accumulated scientific and practical know- 
ledge we are ina much more favourable position for 
advance than at any other stage of our social and 
political life, if we do not forget the spiritual ideal in 
studying the mere machinery. Our need now is to fix 
our attention on the sublime simplicity of the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus even more than upon theories 
and schemes for the reconstruction of society. These 
will follow in their proper order when the rich in 
intellect and virtue as well as in wealth have thoroughly 
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eomprehended, in the light of its teaching, their 
duty towards the poor. If the Dives of the future 
is to be as materialistic in his conceptions of life 
as his prototype of the parable, then Christians are 
Bound to see in the parable a description of that 
condition of disunion in the various classes of society 
which will end its dissolution. We are presented with 
2 curious picture; a world here in which Lazarus is 
disinherited ; elsewhere a spiritual society from which 
Dives is excluded. ‘‘The rich man must share with 
the beggar in this world, if he would have fellowship 
and portion with him in the next.” This was the sense 
in which the medieval churchmen understood the 
parable. In other words the Christian teaching is that 
in proportion as our best social and political conceptions 
are realised here, in that proportion will the divine 
intentions for our spiritual well-being in a future life be 
more widely realised. It is another side of the Christian 
teaching with which we are familiar in regard to the 
individual, that he can by his own actions frustrate the 
true purpose of his creation. 

In this recognition of the solidarity of the rich, in the 
wider sense of the term, with the poor, lies whatever 
possibility there is of social improvement. The social 
problem for them is a spiritual one as it also is for the 
poor. For both the spiritual idea is essential. In order 
that what can be done, even under the conditions of our 
actual life, may be done to relieve the burden under which 
both rich and poor, with the whole creation, ‘‘ travail 
together in pain until now,” those who should be our 
leaders of thought and action must “lift their heads 
towards heaven to direct ail souls, to turn all expec- 
tations, towards a life beyond this, where justice shall 
be done, where justice shall be requited.” So wrote 
Victor Hugo; and of the power of such spirits over 
the destinies of future generations Goethe was thinking 
when he wrote the verses of which Mr. Walter Sichel 
Kas made so beautiful a translation : 


‘* Yet yonder the presage 
Of spirits is thrilling, 
Of masters fulfilling 
Our life with their message 
Of just men made perfect. 


They weave in the starland 
Of silence, as ever, 

For work, for endeavour, 
The conqueror’s garland, 

And bid us ‘ Hope onward.’ ” 


WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 


“;s= woodcock is always sure of a warm welcome— 
in the woods or on toast. He is at once the 
delight of the sportsman and the gourmet. His arrival 
is anxiously expected, but is extremely uncertain, for it 
depends on the severity of northern winters. Some 
four-fifths of the birds are migrants or visitors, and for 
the most part are Scandinavians, Finns or Russians, 
though not a few are frozen out from the swamps of 
€entral Germany. Those that winter and nest with us 
Wiave been diminishing in numbers in the South, but 
they have increased through the last century in North 
Scotland with the great extension of the fir woods. As 
eur guests are uncertain in their arrival, so they are 
strangely capricious in their tastes. They are seldom 
to be seen in certain copses or hollows, with springs, 
streams and shelter, which seem eminently suitable 
to them, while they will gather by some inexplicable 
instinct into localities apparently far less favoured. 
You can seldom tell with certainty where to have them. 
As Mr. Gilbert Glossin rematked to young Hazlewood, 
there is always better shooting on the Ellangowan side 
ef the Hazleshaws burn, though both exposures were 
capital. Few birds are worse fitted for long flights. 
With unkindly winds they are driven far out of their 
courses, and multitudes must meet with watery graves. 
Moreover it is their habit to eat often and voraciously, 
and they can ill contend on no commons against baffling 
breezes. When they sight the land and flutter down on 
eur shores, they are frequently in the last stage of 
exhaustion. But they put on flesh as fast as they 
lose it: their digestion is as perfect as their appetite 
is insatiable, and in a day or two, in the words 
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of Job, they are again fat and well liking. They have 
a warm, but very inhospitable reception. No man 
gives law to acock and each gun in the party is shoot- 
ing jealous. To kill one is literally a feather in the cap, 
for the Briton proudly sports the under-wing feather as 
the Tyrolese glories in the plume of the blackcock. And 
there is a sort of mythical credit attaching to a shot of 
which the difficulty is magnified. That is owing very 
much to the woodcock being the object of flurried snap- 
shots at the shortest range or at all possible and im- 
possible distances. He is generally flushed in thick 
cover, and zigzags through the branches, before he gets 
fairly into his swing. But there is really a deal of 
knack in woodcock shooting, though there are few who 
are fortunate in sufficient practice to cultivate it. The 
first flight is always slow and hesitating, for the wood- 
cock like the nightjar only goes forth to feed towards 
the dusk, and has been lying through the day under the 
frozen fern or a snow-flattened branch of bramble. He 
rises stiff and mazed, and blinking like an owl in the 
sunshine. Shoot quick and never give him a yard of 
law with the first barrel : if you have a chance with the 
second down some open alley so much the better, 
though then the flight is fast enough in all conscience. 
However thanks to the sheltering cover, to nervousness 
and over-eagerness, many birds are ‘‘ muffed” by good 
average shots, though there is always a fair chance of 
flushing them a second time. After that, there is 
seldom a third opportunity. It used to be supposed 
that with woodcock as with snipe a slight graze 
will suffice to drop them, but that fallacy is 
exploded. They can carry away a fair amount of 
shot; and we.believe that not a few that are killed 
stone-dead are never picked up. 

As a rule the shooting party even where birds are 
expected may be well content with two or three couple, 
and elsewhere a stray wanderer is greeted as a god- 
send. But there are favoured districts in Western 
Ireland and Western Scotland where the migrants 
land in great flights and heavy bags may be made. 
Buying Muckross with the Lakes of Killarney, Lord 
Ardilaun becomes proprietor of perhaps the best wood- 
cock ground in the islands.. Sir Henry Booth, with a 
few friends, has killed 300 in three days’ shooting at 
Lissadel, though the most remarkable feat ever recorded 
is that of Lord Clermont, reported by Daniel. He 
backed himself to kill fifty couple in a day, in some 
covers in County Cavan. He won his bet with a trifle 
Over, and it must be remembered the affair came off in 
the beginning of the century when his Lordship was 
shooting with flint locks. We have had some excit- 
ing sport in Western Argyllshire and may indulge by. 
way of illustration in a reminiscence of the shores of 
Loch Fyne. One chilly evening a telegram was 
delivered to a little dinner party in the New Club, 
Edinburgh: ‘‘ Like setting in for hard frost. Duncan 
Macalister”—and indeed they had .been waiting in 
anxious expectation of news. Next afternoon a party 
of five—four for a rubber, with a fifth to cut in— 
were driving across from Loch Gilphead to Inverary. 
They put up at the inn at Inverary, though the 
shooting lies ten miles away, but the lodge had lately 
been burned down. In the early morning they were on 
the road again, the horse hoofs ringing on hard frozen 
ground, as they skirted the windings of the shore 
between wooded hill and wrack-strewn shingle. The 
difficulty in that romantic solitude is hunting up a 
sufficiency of beaters, but Mr. Macalister who ts faith- 
fully keeping tryste, has mustered a scratch party of 
some half-score of various sorts and sizes. Nothing 
can be more picturesque than the fall of the ground, 
nor can anything be much stiffer walking. A succession 
of streams have their sources in the heathery moorlands 
high above and each, in the springtime andjthe swell of 
the spates, comes plunging down a deep ravine, through 
pools alternating with cascades. But now all are 
locked fast in icy fetters; and the heather fringes 
sparkle to the sunbeams like crystal chandeliers. There 
are scattered clumps of holly and rowan. The lower 
boughs of the firs with a thin covering of snow are 
weighted down into tangled beds of bracken, and each 
spray and tendril is glittering with hoar frost. When 
you force your way through a bit of thorny jungle, the 
icicles come tumbling down your neck in showers ; if 
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you turn it, each step in the open is treacherous, and 
the heel of the boot slips on the heather roots. Never 
‘was a better place for a mixed bag: even red deer from 
the open forest may have taken refuge in the lower 
‘woods : there are stray packs of game that have followed 
suit, with a fair sprinkling of pheasants : but the staple 
of the sport is woodcock, roe and blackgame. 

Stumbling forward in ill-dressed line, with the gun 
‘in full cock, for it is all snap shooting, you never 
can tell what is to get up next. It may be a roe or it 
may be a woodcock, and with No. 4 in one barrel and 
No. 6 in the other, you are apt to make unfortunate 
mistakes. The roe as a rule is the shyest of animals, 
but now tamed by the cold, and tried by hunger, he 
cowers under the fir-boughs till you may actually set 
foot on him. You get caught up in the prickles of a 
patch of holly, and at that untoward moment there is 
a faint flutter among shrivelled leaves, and the brown 
‘shadow is seen shooting athwart the dazzling sunbeams. 
From right and left, from time to time, comes the cry 
of ‘*mark cock,” and these cocks seem to have a dia- 
bolical instinct for dodging behind screens or contriving 
surprises. But you cannot complain that there is any 
lack of them. On the one side the frosts have brought 
them in from the sea, and on the other have driven 
them down from the uplands to the shelter. Under 
the frosted fir-boughs and in the depths of the holly- 
thickets they sit as close as the roe-deer crouch. It is 
marvellous how in these circumstances one of them 
will run the gauntlet of a line of really creditable per- 
formers, zigzagging and skimming in and out of: the 
trees. But a fair chance will come now and again: and 
great are the triumph and satisfaction when you wipe 
your next-door neighbour’s eye, and can hear him mutter- 
ing benedictions at large. The cream of that wild 
shooting is when you are told off to crown the crest 
of an abyss, with the beaters far down in the bottom 
or scrambling along the precipitous sides. The cock 
sprung from below may come up literally skylarking 
and though it is open shooting the pace is severe: or the 
glossy blackcock goes sweeping down the wind alter- 
nately folding and expanding his powerful pinions, till 
meeting the fatal charge and still borne forward by his 
impetus, he falls crashing in the thicket in the depths 
with a shock that should break every bone in his body. 

When steps have been retraced in the falling shadows, 
there in the lamplight is such a show of spoil to be 
stowed away as never gladdened the soul of the 
Dutch Weenix who found his studies in the meres and 
copses of the Low Countries. Eight and a half couple 
of cocks is by no means bad, and yet we should have 
done better. As for the dinners which are the finales of 
these eventful days, they are far from the least pleasant 
parts of the programmes. Beginning with Scotch hare 
soup made according to the generous recipe of the 
Ettrick Shepherd, with sundry hares to the tureen, or 
with the cock-a-leekie in which the most venerable of 
blackgame comes in usefully for stock, with perhaps the 
saddle or hindquarter of a roe, stewed down in carrots 
as the piéce de résistance, they end with the woodcocks 
which, alas, in this miserable life, will always fall short 
of perfection. For the trails should be served fresh, and 
the flesh wants several days’ hanging. The only alter- 
native is the epicurean refinement of using the trails of 
the day with birds that were bagged a week before. 
But going to that length you may as well go one better 
by bringing your own Burgundy and paying corkage on 
the Romanée or Chambertin. 


CHRISTMAS IN COUNTRY HOUSES. 


pew studies are more interesting than that of the 
incidental changes produced by inventions and 
innovations, designed and introduced for specific and 
fimited purposes. A classical example is afforded by 
the development of printing. The political changes 
produced by that development are far greater than 
the literary, the educational, and the intellectual. 
In the same way the application of steam-power to 
industry has produced social changes in man 

respects of much deeper importance than those it 
has produced in the mere process of industry itself. 
It has caused population to advance by leaps and 
bounds; it has shifted what we may call the social 
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centre of gravity from the country to manufacturing 


_towns. By making the population redundant, and 


by encouraging trade, it has caused the expansion 
of empires and the occupation of new countries ; 
and has changed the aspect of the politics of the 
whole world. The application of steam-power to 
locomotion has not been less fertile as a cause of 
incalculable and undesigned transformations. We do 
not then refer to it in connexion with the transport of 
merchandise. Railways and steam-ships, regarded in 
this light, must be classed with steam-power as applied 
to the purposes of manufacture. We are referring to 
steam-power used solely for the purpose of personal 
travel: and we are referring more especially to railways, 
and to the railways of our own country; for these it is 
that will teach us the most telling and familiar lesson. 
Just as the successive changes produced by the manu- 
facturing steam-engine have been greater than the 
changes which we may call purely industrial, so have the 
social changes produced by the development of railway 
travelling been greater than the increase of convenience 
which was its sole proximate object. 

These social changes which are traceable in all ranks 
of society, are most noticeable and most easily traced 
in the higher. They are specially noticeable in the 
aspect of what is called the London season. The 
old London season, which meant a residence in London, 
practically unbroken for three months, or even four, is 
now a thing of the past. The London season of to-day, 
is not so much a residence in London, as a rapid series 
of visits to it—visits which are broken by Whitsuntide, 
by the Ascot week, by weeks spent at Newmarket, and 
by constant parties in the country from Saturday to 
Monday; whilst numbers of people, who once took 
houses for the season, now come for five or six weeks 
to hotels. The principal reason of this change is fhat 
whereas whilst travelling was slow and expensive, London 
formed the only practicable meeting place for the mem? 
bers of what is called Society, they can now with equal 
ease meet each other elsewheré; and any country 
house, in the neighbourhood of any racecourse, 
can be transformed, at a moment's notice, into a 
fragment of Mayfair. In other words, it is becom- 
ing increasingly possible to enjoy London society 
without remaining in London. Such being the case, it 
is hardly necessary to say that society in the country 
has undergone a corresponding change. Just as society 
in London had formerly a distinctively London charac- 
ter, so in the country formerly it had a distinctively 
county character, of which the old open hospitality at 
Wentworth Woodhouse may be regarded as the last 
survival. This county character it has now almost 
completely lost.. Let us take any party in any country- 
house to-day, from the north of Scotland down to the 
west of Cornwall, and we shall find that the persons 
composing it come from all parts of the kingdom. It 
is a gathering of friends, and intimates ; but it is not 
a gathering of neighbours. The duration of such 
gatherings has changed likewise. In the north of 
Scotland, no doubt the duration of a visit is longer than 
it is, as a rule, in one of the home counties. Ih the latter 
it may last for three or perhaps four days ; in the former 
for a fortnight. But where visitors stay for a fortnight 
now, in old times they would have stayed for at least a 
month. , 

This change from a leisurely, and in the local sense 
a neighbourly life, to a wider life and one of more 
hurried movement, is specially brought home to us 
by the approach of Christmas. The old Christmas, 
as we are constantly told, no longer exists; and 
in view of the mild Decembers to which we 
have been of late accustomed, it may be appropriately 
said to have gone ‘‘ with the last year’s snows.” Where, 
we are asked, is the old gaiety, the old uproariousfex- 
citement, tinged with a genial piety, shining from roar- 
ing fires, from flaming brandy, from lighted church win- 
dows; and twinkling from leaves of holly, and bunches 
of hanging mistletoe? To this question several answers 
may be given. One is that the old mirth of Christmas 
was to a great extent legendary, like the gladness of 
a golden age. In this, there is some truth; but we 
venture to think not much. There was in the Christmas 
of former days a something it has now lost. To 
what, then, is the loss due? It is simply the greater 
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variety in social intercourse that has been introduced 
into life by increased facilities for travel, and the multi- 
plication of social gatherings. Christmas, in other 
words, has lost something of its old glories, from the 
same causes that have subjected the London season 
to a like fate. Christmas was formerly unrivalled 
amongst the social gatherings of the winter, just as 
the London season was unrivalled amongst the social 
The importance of Christ- 
mas in this way is not lost, but it is no longer 
unrivalled. Friends who in former days could meet 
only during the last week of December, can now meet 
with equal ease, perhaps with greater ease, in January 
and February ; and have very probably been meeting 
constantly during September, October, and November : 
and railways which have relieved us of the pain of 
many partings have of necessity taken something from 
the excitement of the once rare meetings. 

Something, however, of the old Christmas spirit still 
survives in houses where the Christmas party is largely 
composed of children. A dozen or twenty adults, 
assembled for a Christmas visit, would hardly remem- 
ber that the time was Christmas at all, if it were not 
for the crowds which they have probably encountered in 
travelling—for the lateness of the trains—the scarcity of 
porters—the bewildering occurrence of what is practi- 
cally a second Sunday—and the added bewilderment of 
a bank-holiday following. But if to the adults be 
added a large contingent of children, and if the house 
be spacious enough to allow the children to play in its 
halls or galleries without inconveniencing their elders— 
if moreover in one of these delightful playgrounds there 
rises the glittering vision of a present-laden Christmas- 
tree, the traditional Christmas spirit is sure to per- 
vade the atmosphere, and communicate to the veins 
of age a temporary pulse of youth. Childhood, 
no doubt, is not the golden age which some dreamers 
think it: but on many occasions in their lives we may 
be justified in saying of children ‘‘ O fortunatos nimium 
sua si bona norint!” And chief amongst such occa- 
sions are children’s social gatherings ; and chief amongst 
these is a party of which children form a large element, 
a party in a spacious house, gathered together for 
Christmas—a party the scene of which is an intricate 
and shining wonderland—a party which is itself a fairy 
tale, and lasts for a whole enchanted week. Christmas 
for them still remains delightful ; because for them its 
social incidents still remain unique. We are not 
aware whether any philosopher has ever written an 
essay on the social uses of children—their social 
uses, as distinct from their domestic uses. If no 
philosopher has done so, we commend it to him as an 
interesting subject. If he set himself to discuss it, the 
first fact he would have to note would be the remark- 
able extent to which good spirits—unreasonable good 
spirits—are diffused by sympathy. Having established 
this fact, it would then be his task to show how children, 
under favourable conditions, are_a kind of electric 
battery, from which good spirits and a power of enjoy- 
ment, are communicated to the adults in their neighbour- 
hood : and if he wished to provide us with an example of 
this phenomenon, he could not do better than take a 
Christmas party which, without the presence of children 
would be exceptionally dull and depressing ; but which, 
animated by their presence, may even, in these days, be 
exceptionally cheerful. 


THE LIFE OF MILLAIS.* 


N ILLAIS had a first-rate will from his infancy, a 
* will to do what he wanted and nothing else, and 
a will to be first in what he did. This cut short his 
education, which he promptly arranged on a basis 
satisfactory to himself by biting the hand of the school- 
master under whom he was placed, and being thus set 
free to work only at drawing. The child who did this 
was the youth who stormily brought the hangers of the 
Academy to his heels, and not the hangers only but a 
press and public part attracted, part scandalised by 
his work, was the man who housed the woman he 
loved in a palace and from his deathbed brought the 
Court itself to do her honour. 


* 66 The Life and Letters of Sir John Everett Millais.” By his Son, 
John Guille Millais. London: Methuenand Co. 1899. 
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Millais was ci¢vijs, splendidly endowed in person and 
senses, doing what was suggested to him with an ease 
as effortless as the nature that curled his hair. His 
faculties, narrowed, nursed for painting in a close home 
life, kept in that seclusion all their hunger and freshness. 
The upbringing was one to spoil a boy or discharge a 
genius on the world with rare singleness and integrity 
of powers. English middle-class life, that fostered the 
eclosion of a Ruskin and a Millais, art coming to them 
like a strange god to a virgin who conceives, yielded an 
irrecoverable moment of innocence to that spirit’s visit- 
ing. It sent out Ruskin intoxicated with vision, 
with a divine lust of the eyes, forbidden to his fathers, 
that swallowed all others; it launched Millais all sharp 
and eager sense, undulled by school, and if he was to 
win no other sentiment brooded over and inspired his. 
first works with intimate pieties. 

Millais was never to be a man of ideas; such as he 
gave words to were trifling or confused. But his tem- 
perament was tinder to the ideas of his friends, and the 
first to strike the match was Mr. Holman Hunt. Mr. 
Hunt was a missionary of ideas, who in default of a 
poet’s temperament wreaked himself upon painting 
with a fanatic application to detail, and a persuasion 
that moral significance of subject was the excuse for 
art. He was the equal of Millais in determination, his 
superior in constancy of character. Millais, taking on 
the moral ideas superficially and translating them, 
when left to himself, into an easier equivalent in his 
own currency, drew from this association the gain of 
subjects conceived intensely and curiously instead of 
lazily, and the whip to a close, naif exploration of the 
thing seen. The presence of Holman Hunt was to him 
that of a bracing air or a burning fire that set his ready 
faculties to a quicker life. Suppose Savonarola a painter, 
instigating not a Botticelli, but an indeterminate pain- 
ter of infinite executive ability, with some rebellious 
poetry in him, but also a terrible lurking appetite for 
the ordinary. While the association lasted how strange 
a flame would burn in that painter’s work! That, as I 
read it, was the situation while Millais lived with the 
prophet. Let no man say that Millais was not a poet. 
While the fire burned and shamed the appetite for the 
ordinary the poet looked forth; ‘‘ Autumn Leaves,” 
‘*The Blind Girl,” ‘‘ Apple Blossoms,” are there to 
prove it ; these pictures sprang near the weils of ‘‘ idle 
tears.” If we wish on the other hand for an example 
of the more mechanical influence of Holman Hunt 
upon Millais uninspired, we can piece it out in 
his diary where he relates the history of ‘‘The 
Huguenot.” At the same time as the ‘‘ Ophelia” 
is growing, Millais, with vague but great diligence, 
is painting a wall in the garden. It will do for 
a background j;perhaps, he tells Hunt, some ‘‘ Whis- 
pering Lovers” will be put against it. Hunt 
looks up from reading ‘‘ Hooker” and his brow con- 
tracts; he stoops and writes in the sand. Presently 
Millais asks the explanation of these sketches. 
‘‘ These,” explains Hunt, ‘‘ are lovers as I should treat 
them ; there must be a conflict of love and duty ; you 
have no business else to pry upon a lovers’ meeting.” 
Then did’ Millais turn up histories in the Museum, 
and found the famous legend. The wall and the 
drama of love and duty are remarkable things no 
doubt, but where went the ‘‘ lovers whispering” that 
might have been another page beside ‘‘ St. Agnes Eve,” 
another of these marriages of scene and figure that 
touch the heart so much more nearly because mystery of 
beauty was the go-between. ‘‘I honour duty twice 
as much, if I love beauty more” is the painter’s saving 
motto. When the intensity of the time falls away and 
the theme shallows out through the ‘‘ Brunswicker”’ to 
‘*Yes or No” we see how intention diverges from 
inspiration, how the demon differs from the moral 
improver. 

The first chapter in Millais’ life is Holman Hunt; the 
second is John Leech. Leech took Millais and had him 
measured for his first hunting breeches, and Millais dis- 
covered what manner of man he most naturally was. 
The charmed time was over during which Holman 
Hunt held the world at bay, and the poet’s grace crept 
out under the terrors of the law. The world had him 
now, rejoiced in him, and he in it. The Brotherhood 
was exchanged for cheery Stoics, sportsmen, inarticu- 
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late epicureans, all the good fellows who slap one another 
on the back at the Garrick, with Thackeray and 
Trollope their hostages. A change must have come. 
It was impossible for Millais, with his developing 
painter faculty, to remain for ever shut up in 
Hunt’s method of meticulous water-colour-like touches 
over wet white, a method incapable of breadth and 
natural values. The man in Millais must have broken 
that mould, and with it, by a necessity we may resent, 
but must allow, the particular poetry it held for 
him. When the cup is broken the liquor runs out. 
Now, with his susceptibility to the ideas of those 
about him, his task was to paint the Philistines, to be a 
master of strong prose. This he became, developing for 
himself a style that came near perfection of its kind not 
once or twice, but paying toll too often for the vanity 
and egotism life had flattered in him, and for the 
incapacity to criticise himself, to know when he had 
done well, when ill. ‘‘ Best picture I ever painted!” is 
the nearest approach to reflection on his work he ever 
seems to have attained ; he said it of each picture he 
sold. To the end of his life visits to galleries of the 
old masters seem to have bored him more than they 
delighted, and it was with slowness and reluctance that 
one or two great painters made a lodgment in his 
favour. He thought that contemporary drawings in 
the illustrated papers would have made ‘ Pheidias and 
those fellows” sit up. He thought criticism of his work 
could only come of spite and envy. The painter of the 
Philistines had no outer refuge whence tomeasure them. 

These'are the outlines that trace themselves on the 
mind as one reads Mr. John Guille Millais’ life of his 
father. The book is of course interesting, but not very 
agreeable to read, indeed its immediate effect is one of 
aridity. Partly this is due to its excessive length, near 
a thousand highly glazed pages of material in great 
part tedious. The publishers, I see, rank it with 
Stevenson’s Letters in their advertisements. Stevenson 
could not write a post-card without some outbreak of 
wit and fine humanity. Millais was a painter not a 
writer ; his letters are those of a schoolboy writing home, 
facetious friendly notes or social perfunctory notes. 
There is nothing here of the qualities that rank 
Constable’s letters near the best of those in which 
artists have expressed their ideas about their work. 
Millais was clearly, among his comrades, a genial com- 
panion, full of spirits, but he is not an interesting 
writer. His diary is a wonderful document without 
an idea, but full of detail like a bad preraphaelite pic- 
ture. So-and-so brings him a rat—a little child tickles 
him while he is painting—that is the texture of it. Nor 
does he strike many sparks from eminent corre- 
spondents. The editor himself breaks off as he 
explores this part of the subject, and compiles a 
funny complacent catalogue of acquaintances, under the 
headings ‘‘ Army and Navy ” ‘ Literature” and so forth. 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s rare letters break in with reviving 
effect on the inevitable gentle snobbery of such records. 
But the sense of discomfort becomes more acute, one of 
moral squalor, when we have to read the letters in 
which Millais, from his childhood a successful man, 
selling his pictures for good prices, complains as if the 
skies were falling because he fears he cannot get 
41,000 for a picture. Ruin stares him in the face, 
the world is leagued against him, the profession will 
be impossible.* This is near the beginning of his 
career, and we rub our eyes when over the page the 
picture fetches £735. Such were his terrible struggles. 
Millais had no ounce of humour in him to meet criticism 
and less magnanimity. This shows most ugly in the 
references to Ruskin, where it was most to be looked for. 

Mr. Millais, an eminent sportsman like his father, 
moves with picus but uncertain steps among his father’s 
works supported by ‘‘ press-cuttings,” and incredibly 
concerned still with ancient rancours over ‘‘ notices.” 
He accepts frequently the arm of Mr. Spielmann, but 
even on him turns a reproachful eye when he hints a 
criticism. The best parts of the book are those that 
give details about the studies made for pictures, for 
example the realism with the oddest gaps that went to 


bd ** What will become of Art I do not know. It will not be worth 
following it. Iveannot sell pictures such as these ” is one of the heart- 
cries. 
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the making of ‘‘Ophelia” or ‘‘The Fireman.” The 
book among its hundreds of illustrations has a number 
of interesting or amusing studies and sketches. 

One point may be singled out for mention that the 
book helps to clear up. I have several times argued 
against the prevailing idea that Madox Brown was the 
‘father of preraphaelitism,” believing that it reverses 
the order of things. Madox Brown was a more 
earnest Maclise with a Hogarthian turn. He became 
successively a pupil of Holman Hunt and of Rossetti. 
The legend is based on Rossetti’s going to Brown as a 
pupil and the confusion of a late ‘‘ Lear” picture with 
an early one. The facts appear to be that Rossetti 
wished to be the pupil of Mr. Hunt; refused, for the 
moment, he went to Brown, and bored by what he was 
set to do there, returned to Mr. Hunt. The latter was 
the inventor of peraphaelite technique and intensity of 
detail with Millais in close association. Rossetti’s 
association with Millais is reduced to very small pro- 
portions by Millais’ own statement ; perhaps too small ; 
but it is clear that there was little sympathy—Miillais 
‘preferred his brother William.” Rossetti’s art, with 
its initial lendings of technique and method from Mr. 
Hunt, became of course a very different one, an 
expression of his own poetry. What we cannot weigh 
is the extent to which that poetry infected the defiantly 
independent Millais. It could not be his for long, 
being the poetry of passion that humbles sae: “ee 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


HE dim hall of Lincoln’s Inn, dimmer than ever by 
reason of a fog which, meaning to assert the 
triumph of modernity, had forced its way into 
those precincts, only to find itself intensifying their 
antique mystery and grandeur; a narrow stage at one 
end of the hall, backed with a dark tapestry ; and, 
posturing thereon, cloaked and capped, and clad in a 
proper suit of black stripes and yellow, the ridiculous 
and immortal Sganarelle; and Gusman, attentive 
beside him. One would have said that Watteau’s 
“*L’Amour au Théatre Italien ” was hanging before our 
eyes, that only the fog prevented us from distinguishing 
any of the familiar figures except Pantaleone and the 
torch-lit clown. I do not remember a more curious or 


distinguished effect on a stage. Costumes designed by. 


an artist, and worn, with a sense of posture, against a 
dark background and on a little stage—that is an effect 
one never finds in the ordinary theatre. And how 
fascinating, to find it somewhere! Our pictorial sense 
never delights in huge, crowded, garishly-lit stages. 
Such effects may be demanded by our dramatic sense. 
There are plays which must be mounted ‘‘ lavishly,” with 
elaborate and realistic effects. Indeed, one may say 
that every real p/ay ought to be mounted in such a way 
as to leave nothing to the imagination. Shakespeare 


wrote real plays. His aim was to produce in the. 


spectators an absolute illusion of reality, even when he 
was dealing with a fantastic and unreal life. In his 
day the arts of building and lighting the stage, of 
scene-shifting, and of designing appropriate costumes, 
were still in a state of undevelopment ; and, consequently, 
his plays had to be produced in the manner which the 
Elizabethan Stage Society has revived for them. To 
compare these revivals with the ordinary modern 
productions is to be convinced that if Shakespeare 
could come to life again he would give Mr. Poel a wide 
berth, and would hurry to the nearest commercial 
theatre in which a play of his happened to be running. 
He would be the first to admit that the modern 
method of production is a great convenience, and to 
welcome everything which contributes to illusion—all 
the imitations of distance, of sunlight or moonlight, 
of trees, palaces, cottages—everything, in fact, which 
saves one the trouble of imagining the accessories and 
so enables one to be illuded by the essentials. Shake- 
speare’s plays, as produced by the E.S.S. cannot 
appeal to us asdrama. One may be interested in the pro- 
ductions as object-lessons in a branch of archeology, but 
one would no more admit that they had any esthetic 
value than one would desire, in taking an Elizabethan 
house, to have an installation of Elizabethan drainage 

I repeat my admission that a dim, simple, shabby littl 
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stage, with well-dressed and well-posed figures on it, 
makes a far more charming picture than is to be found 
in the ordinary theatre; but I repeat also that such a 
stage is not a fit place for the performance of plays. 
l enjoyed immensely the E.S.S.’s production of ‘* Don 
Juan,” for the simple reason that ‘‘ Don Juan” is not 
a play. It is only a fable—a deliciously witty fable 
for recitation in public. It has no kind of connexion 
with any kind of drama. It makes no appeal to our 
emotions, no demand on our credulity. All we have to 
do is to sit, watch and listen, while the figures come on, 
talk to one another, express their opinions and go off 
again. There are no characters—only a set of puppets, 
the biggest of which carries a distinctive label. Con- 
sequently, there is no development, no conflict—in fine, 
no drama. Never for one moment does one puppet 
affect another ; never do their wires become entangled. 
Don Juan is lectured by his servant, appealed to by his 
victim, reproached by his father, menaced by the statue ; 
but he is not deflected one inch in any direction. And 
this immobility of his was not meant by Moliére for a 
characteristic. He is immobile simply because he has no 
existence, except as an abstract type, and as a conch for 
Moliére’s irrelevant wit, humour, philosophy and what 
not. Moliére was a witty and humorous philosopher — 
never more so, surely, than when he wrote ‘‘ Don 
Juan.” Any recitation of this fable must be delightful. 
By the Elizabethans, last week, it was recited with real 
gusto and spirit. I hope they will give us more of 
Moliére. If literary men would only cease cutting their 
fingers with the tools of dramaturgy, and would write 
in the convention of Moliére, what a good thing it 
would be for all of us! The stage is not made for 
drama alone. There is charm in mere entertainments, 
as Mr. George Edwardes and his kind have often 
proved.. Of course, the public prefers music and dancing 
and singing to the expression of philosophic humour 
and literary grace. Such ‘‘ plays” as I have suggested 
would appeal only to a few people. But surely those 
na would be not too few to subsidise some little 

all. 

Time, that malicious harlequin, who with a sweep of 
his wand strikes the blossoms from the almond-trec 
and the tuneful pipe from the,faun’s lips, and the wings 
from the flying fairy’s shoulders—Time, sworn foe to 
all that is fresh and sweet and dear to us, has caused 
Mr. Jerome Klapka Jerome to become haughty. No 
more are we beckoned up to the two-pair-back, and 
told, with many a wink and homely jerk of thumb over 
shoulder, all about ‘‘the slavey.” Our simple instruc- 
tor has unlearnt all that he taught us, and now, think- 
ing the genteel thoughts of a genteel fellow, writes for 
us stories about people with titles, and even dabbles in 
metaphysic. In his latest play, (‘* Miss Hobbs,” at the 
Duke of York’s,) there is no ‘‘slavey” at all. There is 
a lady’s-maid, but even she is not really a member of 
the lower classes—is but a young lady who, for reasons 
of her own, masquerades as a maid, in clothes far more 
suggestive of an Arcadian shepherdess. Shall I adum- 
brate the plot? The young lady, (Miss Hobbs), is a 
hater of men, and the play is the history of her conver- 
sion. She is young, pretty, without past tragedy. She 
has, in fact, no reason to hate men. In real life, no 
woman hates men unless she has reason to hate some 
man. Even as a woman always shirks general questions 
by reference to some personal question, so does she, 
conversely, deduce a general law from every personal 
experience. Thus, the man-hating woman is always 
one whose husband or lover has used her ill, or whose 
nature is such as to prevent her from having either. 
The conversion of such a woman would be a good 
motive for comedy, and an opportunity for moral- 
pointing. Mr. Jerome—I judge by his tedious disquisi- 
tions in the third act—wishes to point a moral. I 
submit to him that morals can be pointed only through 
characters copied from life. If you make your chief 
character an impossibility, moralising is a mere imper- 
tinence. What one demands in fantastic comedy is 
humour, prettiness, technical ingenuity; and Mr. 
Jerome supplies nothing but vulgarity, dulness, ugli- 
ness, clumsiness. I note that most of the critics found 
some charming qualities in ‘‘ Miss Hobbs.” They do 
not, however, adduce any samples of these qualities. 
I may safely defy them to do so. 
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contemptible throughout, and any critic who suggests 
that it has redeeming merits is either insincere or in- 
competent. A melancholy dilemma! Dramatic critics 
have a duty, and that duty is, not to praise a play 
merely because its vulgarity evokes instant cheers from 
the public, but to teach the public whether a play is 
goed or bad. Some critics are on a level with the 
public: not they, but their editors or proprietors, are 
to be blamed. Other critics know better, and such of 
them as have praised ‘‘ Miss Hobbs” are guilty of 
misconduct in impeding the progress of dramatic 
art. However, I have wandered from the plot 
of the play. Mr. Jerome set out to show the 
conversion of a man-hater. Having started by making 
her impossible, he proceeded, consistently enough, to 
make her conversion also impossible. Ever since 
Shakespeare wrote his fantasy about Katherine and 
Petruchio, it has been supposed by dramatists that a 
man need only play the cad to make a woman fall 
desperately in love with him. Shakespeare worked out 
his paradox poetically, humorously, ingeniously. But 
did he, I wonder, foresee that generations would accept 
it as true psychology, and that dull dogs, whose only 
chance of doing geod work is to observe things as they 
are, would continue to work it out dully, in the delusion 
that they were copying life? .So much is certain: 
never will it be worked out more dully than by Mr. 
Jerome. His hero makes the usual bet that he will 
kiss the lady. He has not seen her, but is told that she 
is coming to the room where he is. Hearing her 
approach, he hides behind a curtain. She enters, sits 
down to adjust her hat before a mirror. He darts out, 
grins over her shoulder and says ‘‘It isn’t straight 
yet!” She scores off him by asking if he is the piano- 
tuner. He wipes off the score, deftly, by asking if she 
is the lady’s-maid. Such are the flowers of humour 
with which Klapka—yes! I w7// call him Klapka—decks 
his play and earns the gratitude of dramatic critics. Poor 
Miss Evelyn Millard! Poor Mr. Herbert Waring! 
He, being a man, went boldly through with his part. 
He did not flinch. Chin in the air, shoulders squared, 
he emitted his lines with a wild pretence of cheer- 
fulness, compelling my admiration. Miss Millard, of a 
less heroic sex, could not impose on any of us. She 
had an air of quiet reproach which was made only the 
more poignant by her furtive efforts to be sprightly. 
When, taking the hero for the husband of her friend, 
and thinking to unmask him_ by inveigling him into a 
flirtation, she pretended that she really was the lady’s- 
maid, her presence of mind completely gave way. 
Meaning to assume a cockney accent, she snatched 
faintly at the dialects of Somersetshire, Yorkshire, 
Buckinghamshire and several other counties. I did 
not blame her. My feeling was but of indignation 
that so accomplished an artist should be con- 
demned to interpret Klapka. But again I have 
wandered from the plot. Nor, indeed, will I return to 
it, except to mention that when Miss Hobbs, having 


received good reasons from the hero for detesting him,’ 


has fallen madly in love with him, the final scene—the 
scene of avowed love—opens with the hero’s exquisite 
assurance that when first he met her he did not really 
take her for the lady’s-maid. ‘‘/Z should not,” he says, 
“‘ like you to think [ was so bad a judge of faces. ...” 
No, I will not spoil that passage with any comment. 
It is not necessary to annotate a locus classicus. 
Unnecessary, too, to say that at the close of a play 
written in this vein, loud and affectionate calls for the 
author are inevitable. Alas! in this case, the public 
had to be disappointed. Klapka was not there to take 
the call. I read lately in some paper that he was on the 
Continent, and that Count Tolstoi had invited him to 
pay a visit. It seems—again I quote a paragraph— 
that he is the only English author whom the Count 
reads and admires. The Count, as we know, holds 
that the highest art is that which gives the greatest 
pleasure to the greatest number of uneducated persons. 
And yet, there have been no paragraphs to tell us that 
Mr. Hall Caine has been asked to stay with the Count ; 
and we may take that as conclusive evidence that Mr. 
Caine has not been asked. Why this hideous omission 
of one whose sales must, I imagine, vastly exceed Mr. 
Jerome’s? Is it possible that the Count, that prophet, 
knew that the ‘‘ Christian” would fail on the stage, 
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whilst ‘‘ Miss Hobbs” would be the great success it is? 
Anyhow, it was Klapka who got the invitation. I 
wonder whether he accepted it. I conceive he would 
hardly care to stay with so ungenteel a person as the 
Count. But perhaps he regards anarchical views as 
pardonable, graceful even, in a man of title. A pleasant 
picture !—the Count ploughing ; Klapka keeping pace 
with him and reading aloud the MS. of ‘‘ Miss 
Hobbs ;” a series of crooked furrows testifying to the 
Count’s rapture in the play. Ido hope that, in deference 
to his host’s real and passionate sympathy with the poor, 
the humble and the oppressed, Klapka skipped that 
passage in which he has expressed, so monumentally, 
his disdain of lady’s-maids. ‘It wouldn’t have done 
for” the Count ; the Count ‘‘ would have had a word to 
say there.” Max. 


FINANCE. 


Home Raitway Divipenp Prospects.-——I. 


“eer the Home Railways have enjoyed a period of 

exceptionally brisk and profitable trade during the 
half-year now drawing to a close is manifest from the 
substantial increases shown by nearly all the companies 
in their trafic returns. Down to this week the Great 
Western is able (without any allowance for under pub- 
lication) to report an increase on the same half of last 
year of as much as £429,130, and should there be no 
further accessions between now and the 31st inst., that 
sum represents a most substantial improvement which 
ought to—though it is quite possible that it may not—be 
reflected in a higher distribution on the company’s Ordi- 
nary stock. The North-Western has £196,640 to the 
good to date and the aggregate for the six months is 
likely to go beyond the £200,000 mark. Next to 
this comes the North-Eastern, which has enjoyed an 
almost monotonous uniformity of excellent traflics week 
by week, and which should have £190,000 to the good. 
On the present basis the Great Central should conclude 
the half-year with £135,000 to the good; the Great 
Eastern with £90,000 ; the South-Eastern and Chatham 
with about £80,000 ; the South-Western with about 
the same amount; the Midland with about £70,000, 
and the Brighton with little less. The Great Northern 
Company should score about £43,000 ; the Caledonian 
£42,000; the North British £37,000; the North 
Staffordshire £18,000; the Metropolitan £15,060; 
the Tilbury £10,000, and so forth. 


It does not follow, however, that there will be 
increased dividend distributions on a scale commen- 
surate with these increases in gross traffics. Greater 
earnings imply greater expenditures ; and while all the 
companies have had to pay high prices for fuel, there 
are some which have to take cognisance of in- 
creases of capital. The Great Western is one of 
these. It would appear natural at the first blush 
that this company, with its increased earnings, should 
return to its old rate of distribution—that is, 7} per cent. 
per annum instead of the 5} per cent. with which stock- 
holders had to remain content for the second half of 
last year. Having regard, however, to the new 
Ordinary stock which now ranks for dividend, added to 
the increased cost of working, it seems very doubtful 
if more than 7 per cent. per annum will be paid, and 
there are pessimists about who look for no more than 
6} per cent. The North-Western Company has also to 
meet additional charges, but this is not so considerable 
an item, and there is plenty of margin for an 8} per cent. 
distribution here. For the current half-year the North- 
Eastern escapes a dividend on the new Ordinary stock, 
but on the other hand the charges for Debenture and 
Preference issues are enhanced ; and if the increase in 
expenditure proves to be as great as it was in the 
June half—which is quite probable—most of the in- 
crease of £190,000 in gross receipts will be absorbed, 
and the dividend can scarcely be more than it 
was last year—7} per cent.; while it is quite pos- 
sible, if expenses have grown further, that it would 
be only about 7 per cent. It may be added that 
this last-named figure was paid in 1897 and 7} per cent. 
in 1896. The Midland showing is the least satisfactory 
of all the ‘‘heavy” lines. Whatever may be the ex- 
planation—whether the Great Central competition of 
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which we are so constantly being reminded, or the 
natural ebbing of mineral traffic diverted from the 
Great Western by the strike—the increase of £70,000 
in gross earnings compares poorly with the sums gained 
by the other three, and it is of some significance that 
this particular company, for the first six months of this 
year, reported an increase of £285,000. Expenditure, we 
may safely infer, has not been curtailed to any material 
extent; and there is a little over £1,000,000 of 
Ordinary stock ranking for dividend. for the second 
half of 1898 the Midland paid 4 per cent. on its 
Deferred Ordinary, this being equal to 6} per cent. on 
the old Ordinary stock. One fails to see how the 
Deferred can on this account receive more than 3} per 
cent. At this rate, the dividend for the twelve months 
would work out at 3} per cent., the distribution for 
June being 3} per cent. per annum. The yield cannot 
be regarded as extravagant, but at the market price 
the net return is over 4 per cent. 


Instead of the revival which was generally looked 
for in the Stock Markets at the time we last wrote, 
we have to report another extremely unsatisfactory 
week. The news of General Buller’s reverse was all 
the more unexpected because of the circumstantial 
rumours which had been received in the City pointing 
to the defeat of the Boers and the relief of Ladysmith— 
rumours which, though unconfirmed by the War Office, 
were based on advices from so many independent and 
good sources that their substantial accuracy was every- 
where accepted. The actual announcement tothe contrary 
produced a most unpleasant shock, and though nothing 
like a panic ensued on the Stock Exchange, the slump 
was general and in South Africans very severe. There 
was some recovery before the close that same day, but 
it was not material, and it was not until Wednesday that 
a really better feeling became noticeable, and members 
began to take a more hopeful view of the outlook. It 
is being made manifest that we rather under-estimated 
the capacity and resources of the Boers, and three proofs 
of this in one week make an unpalatable mouthful. 
But all that these reverses proved was that the task of 
subjugation was likely to be harder and more prolonged 
than we had supposed—certainly not that the game was 
up; and when details of the Tugela engagement came 
through—very tardily, by the way—members came to 
realise the position more adequately. But while the 
tone gradually improved, there was no appreciable 
increase in the amount of business done, dear money 
and the possibility of a further rise in the Bank rate 
being deterrent influences. It was not generally sup- 
posed, however, that the rate would be raised ; with 
shipments of gold from America and a flow also from 
the Continent, added to the continued firmness of the 
Continental exchanges on London in spite of the rise in 
the Berlin Bank rate, the situation did not seem to 
demand that drastic course. The Bank of England 
Directors were of the same mind, but the good effect 
created by the maintenance of the rate at 6 per 
cent. was nullified that same afternoon by the an- 
nouncement that the Bank of France had increased 
its rate to 4 per cent. This decision was not 
unexpected, in view of the withdrawal of gold from 
circulation for shipment to this country; that bank, 
while very desirous to keep gold in France, having 
no power of control save by raising its rate and 
endeavouring to affect the exchange. 


Perhaps the chief individual feature of the week has 
been the decline of Consols to below par. The news of 
Saturday caused them to lose about a point: on 
Monday they lost 1? for both money and the account 
and the first closed that day at 99 and the second at 
99}. They declined further next day, and though they 
hardened later, on the maintenance of the 6 per cent. 
Bank rate, they fell off again promptly on the action of 
the French Bank. It is six years since Consols were 
as low as they are to-day, but the conditions operating 
now are very different from those operating then. They 
may be summed up in very few words—the monetary 
stringency, forced realisations for the purpose of 
financing other securities, and bear sales in antici- 
pation of a large new issue by the Government to 
meet the war costs. The price may go still lower 
before the end of the year, but Consols cannot be 
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regarded as dear any way ; and should the Government 
decide to raise money by the adoption of another 
expedient, we are likely to see them back over par in 
very quick time. The situation, however, is full of 
uncertainty, though one thing is beyond question, 
and that is that the bona-fide investor who is content 
with a low rate of interest coupled with absolute 
security for his principal will not be far wrong in buying 
now. The monetary stringency is reflected clearly in 
this week’s Bank return. The note circulation has 
increased by £162,000, while the stock of coin and 
bullion, notwithstanding a net inflow of £410,c00 from 
abroad, is lower by £510,000, due to the requirements 
of the provinces at this season. As a result the 
reserve shows a further decrease of £672,000, the total 
of £17,335,927 comparing with 418,008,169 last week 
and £19,970,417 a year ago; and the proportion to 
liabilities at 36°98 per cent. is nearly 54 per cent. lower 
on the week and 11 per cent. lower on the year. Public 
Deposits show an increase of £526,600; other deposits 
an increase of £ 3,854,000, and other Securities an in- 
crease of £5,104,000. These movements show the 
extent of the preparations made to meet the exigencies 
of the coming settlement. 


The Home Railway market has not remained un- 
affected by the very unfavourable news from Natal. In 
fact, on the receipt of the intelligence, prices were 
marked down all round, and such recovery as there is to 
note has been very small and very unevenly distributed. 
The monetary stringency tells against dealings, as well 
as the war, and presumably one need not look for any 
interesting developments on this side of the new year. 
A particular influence has been at work in the depression 
of Great Central Preference stocks, and that is the pro- 
posal of the directors to create Second Debentures to 
the amount of 46,000,000. The traffics this week are 
for the most part indifferent ; the only increases of any 
consequence are the £11,146 of the North-Eastern and 
the £2,674 of the Great Central: while the Midland, 
Great Western, North-Western, Great Northern, Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, South-Western, Caledonian and 
others report decreases ranging up to nearly £5,000. 
These sums will not make much difference to theaggregate 
for the half-year. In default of any feature of consequence 
in the market this week, we may emphasise our previous 
remarks concerning the cheapness at which a number of 
excellent stocks may be acquired and the desirability of 
taking advantage of an occasion which is not likely to 
recur often for picking up bargains. This war is likely 
to be prolonged, but trade shows every indication of 
being maintained at the present level of activity for a 
long time to come; and though money, by the same 
token, will undoubtedly keep dear, that need be no 
deterrent to the investor who is on the look out for good 
securities, or to the speculator who can afford to lock 
up his holding pending the recovery, with the certainty 
of a dividend in the meantime. Take our leading lines, 
for example. North-Westerns have been losing ground 
for some time past. notwithstanding that it is the one 
line among the ‘‘ heavies ” which gives the best promise 
of an increased distribution for this half-year. It has 
lost 4 so far during the present account and the 
present price of 194} is just 11 below the highest 
figure reached during the current year. Great Westerns 
are fully 44 lower since the last making-up price, 
and the present quotation of 161} compares with a 
highest registered this year of 175} in spite of the 
evidence of recovery from the effects of the South 
Wales strike implied by the phenomenal traffic in- 
crease. Midland and North-Eastern stocks have also 
lost within the past week in common with others, but 
the first has fallen relatively little, the price of 78 for 
the Preferred comparing with a highest of 84}, and of 
86 for the Deferred with 94}; while an additional 
influence in the depression of North-Easterns is the 
forthcoming Preference issue. One might run through 
the whole list of the good Home Railway Ordinary as 
well as Preferential issues and find marked declines all 
along the line; and if it be contended that a comparison 
of present values with the highest of this year is some- 
what fallacious, in view of the existing condition of 
money and politics, it is still undeniable on the other 
hand that present values as a whole are below—in some 
cases, much below—intrinsic merits: merits calculated 
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on past results and the future outlook and not upon 
trade conditions which are to be regarded as abnormal, 


American Railroads have again been one of the best 
sections of the House. They sympathised with the 
general decline which marked the appearance of news 
of the repulse at Colenso, and the monetary conditions 
in New York were at one time very acute. The squeeze 
on Monday was so severe that as much as 200 per cent. 
had to be paid for accommodation ; the banks began to 
call in loans; and for a time there was what is described 
as ‘immense liquidation.” To make matters worse, 
several professional failures were announced. The 
panic, however, was not of long duration. Money rates 
were brought down to the normal again by the Treasury 
decision to divert internal revenue receipts into the 
banks, and by the extra offers of loans by the Clearing 
House Committee ; and after this quotations hardened, 
London responding with some degree of freedom. 
Though prices later slackened off, they have kept rela- 
tively good right to the end. With trade very brisk in 
America and the monetary troubles there virtually over, 
the outlook for the American market may be regarded 
as fairly encouraging, if only we might have favourable 
news as to the progress of the war. 


South African Mines are dominated, of course, by the 
war news, and, as we have pointed out already in these 
columns, it is quite impossible to make an intelligent 
forecast of the immediate future of the market. As for 
the past week, all that can be said is that dulness has 
reigned. There has certainly been some recovery from 
the very heavy initial fall of Saturday, when Rand 
Mines were marked down about 5 points right at the 
start. On Wednesday there was some semblance of a 
rally, but the prevailing uneasiness as to the progress of 
events in South Africa, the atmosphere of the holidays, 
and the fears of troubles at the settlement, which begins 
to-day (Saturday) in the Mining section, prevented any 
real improvement, and the rise in the French Bank 
rate was unfavourable by inducing sales from Paris. 
Altogether the Kaffir market is in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. At the same time, the members are more 
concerned with the threatened difficulties than with the 
ultimate outcome of the war. As to Westralians, it has 
to be said for them that they have been responsive to 
the prevailing sentiment but that they have once or 
twice made a fitful effort to harden, though there 
are still some weak spots visible. Wednesday was 
the best day for these shares, as it was for South 
Africans, but the improvements then registered have 
scarcely been maintained, and with very little business 
going, features are almost entirely absent. A dividend 
of ros. per share has been declared on Lake Views for 
the quarter, the reason offered for the reduction being 
the smaller output pending the completion of the 
sulphide reduction plant. The output of gold for all 
the Westralian mines for November shows a rather 
marked decrease, the total being returned as 92,072 ozs. 
compared with 116,143 ozs. for October and a record of 
124,208 ozs. for September. 


INSURANCE. 


assurance policies present many attrac- 

tions to assurers and when these policies at their 
best are critically examined their attractiveness comes 
out very clearly. It is well known that endowment 
assurance guarantees the payment of the sum assured 
on the attainment of a given age or at death if it occurs 
previously, the number of premiums payable being 
usually limited to the number of years in the endow- 
ment period. Hence it is easy to make a comparison 
between the financial results of a policy of this kind and 
the investment of the premium for the given period at 
various rates of compound interest. 


Such a comparison brings out interesting resuits and 
shows very clearly the advantages of endowment 
assurance. Ten pounds per annum, accumulated at 
compound interest for twenty years, amounts at 2 per 
cent. to £248, at 2} per cent. to £262, at 3 per cent. to 
£277, and at 3} per cent. to £293. These are the 
results at the end of the twentieth year, and of course 
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the investment is very? small in the early years, being 
little more than £10 in the first year, little more than 
£20 in the second and so on. The same amount of £10 
per annum invested in endowment assurance by a man 
aged thirty would have given him at the end of twenty 
years £282 under a Guardian policy, £275 from the 
Law Union and Crown, £274 from the Legal and 
General, and £276 from the Marine and General. We 
do not say these are the best results that can be 
obtained, but they are among the best, and they are 
equivalent to a return of all the premiums paid 
accumulated at 3 per cent. compound interest. A 
3 per cent. investment, accompanied by absolute 
security, would be satisfactory considered by itself, 
but these policies give insurance protection in addi- 
tion, with the result that if a man died in the first year 
of insurance he would receive about £200 in return for 
a payment of only #10; while if he dies at any time 
during the twenty years the result will be at least the 
return of all the premiums paid accumulated at 3 per 
cent. compound interest, and it may be a very great. 
deal more. 


Considered therefore as a means of investment for 
money that can be saved from year to year it would be 
difficult to find anything better than an Endowment 
Assurance policy, but there are several matters to take 
into account in selecting such a policy to the best 
advantage. In the first place it is necessary to make 
sure about the number of premiums that will have to 
be pajd under the policy: A policy effected at age 30, 
maturing at age 50, in most offices only involves the 
payment of 20 annual premiums, but some companies 
charge 21 premiums, a fact which has an appreciable 
effect in considering the results to be obtained. Again, 
some offices make the policy mature on the birthday of 
the assured that follows the completion of 20 years of 
assurance, while other policies mature on the 2oth 
anniversary of their issue, a date which may fall many 
months earlier than the birthday of the assured. It is 
naturally to the advantage of a policy-holder, other 
things being equal, to have the policy mature on the 
anniversary of its issue. 


A third point, and one of considerable importance, is 
concerned with the bonuses that are paid for the years 
between the maturity of the endowment and the last 
valuation of the office. A few companies give the full 
valuation bonus for these years, but the majority of 
offices pay an interim bonus at a lower rate ; thus if a 
policy were taken in an office that made its last 
quinquennial valuation in 1895, and declared a bonus of 
Al 15s. per cent. per annum, a policy for £1,000 that 
became a claim in 1899 would receive a bonus of £70 
for the four years since the valuation, if the full valua- 
tion bonus were given; but if the bonus for the four 
years were an interim one at the rate of #1 per annum 
the bonus would be only £40 instead of £70. These 
figures are quoted from the actual practice of a British 
life office, and involve a policy-holder who assures on 
31 December in one year being appreciably worse 
off than one who assures on 1 January in the next year. 
This is a point to which assurers should give careful 
attention in selecting an endowment assurance policy. 
Throughout these remarks the policies referred to have 
been for twenty years, and supposed to be effected at 
age 30, but policies of this kind are of course issued at 
all ages and for many different periods of years. The 
chief drawback to endowment assurance policies is the 
high premiums they involve, but this difficulty may be 
got over by adopting the discounted bonus system 
under which the bonuses are used from the outset in 
reduction of premiums. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ELECTIVE MISREPRESENTATION IN 
BRITISH INDIA. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
Calcutta. 


Sir,—The conviction held by many responsible Anglo- 
Indian offitials and soberly reflected in some of the best 
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Anglo-Indian journals, that the pressure put upon the 
Indian Government by amateur British philosophy and 
folly is not of the wholesome kind, seems deserving of 
careful and almost of sympathetic consideration. Many 
political inspirations bottled at home for Indian con- 
sumption and exported duty free are infected with 
democratic tendencies rather at variance with the 
intrinsic character of British rule in India ; and amongst 
these perhaps that which is answerable for the cant of 
representation stands well in the front. The political 
doctrine of election has no supernatural flavour and 
simply means, in theory at least, the choice by one man 
of another to reflect on some stage the influence which 
the elector has been besought to believe he owns and 
has the right to exercise. Ifthe right exists, or, what 
comes to the same thing in practice, is imagined, irre- 
spectively of any inherited or acquired capacity for its 
use—and no thoughtful person can fail to observe in 
much of the modern withdrawal of divine right from 
kings a pronounced hankering after its bestowal on 
everybody else—the mere study of any number of 
electors’ political creeds in the expectation of finding 
out their principles would prove a waste of time. 
Representation in Great Britain, in spite of its 
excrescent deformities, connotes a sort of communal 
judgment on municipal and international issues, for 
which, if it may not always look rational to hostile 
eyes, a good deal can be said, and some of it with 
genuine enthusiasm, by the decree-holders. Masterful 
minds can be got to take in what is wanted, according 
to their own and more or less kindred views of national 
life and its obligations, and to urge it with persistence 
and ability along any line of resistance, greatest or 
least ; the choice between the two lines lying with the 
foe, and the current of the least resistance usually 
demanding the greatest tact and eloquence to dam it, 
in any sense of the word. This, or something like it, 
must be the secret of the success, so far as it has been 
successful, of representative self-government in Britain ; 
though when making even this modest claim for it in 
its very home, and under the most favourable atmo- 
sphere, uneasy and not ancient memories awake of 
instances in which the hereditary inlying forces of 
British society have mustered to save the country from 
ruin on which its collective wisdom, as strained through 
liberal sieves, seemed bent on driving it. 

In India, in the British Government and its higher 
officials bolstered up by a valuable volume of honest 
and intelligent Indian sentiment conscious of the ad- 
vantage of the alien rule, and distrustful of the re- 
volutionary foam of professional agitators, educated 
enough in political trickery to have formed a new and 
almost foreign class, we have a parallel to the con- 
serving forces focussed in the hereditary house. But 
a task of insuperable difficulty arises in finding either 
a band of individual wills capable of fusion in joint self- 
surrender for any common end but bakshish, or leaders 
of men understanding the true function of representation 
and willing and able to fulfil it. This is something very 
different from merely publishing names in official lists 
of ‘‘ registered voters,” and gazetting a man as a “‘ re- 
turned representative.” He may be very returned 
indeed : whom he represents is another matter. The 
native has no notion of election beyond what might be 


loosely reflected from the career of the village chaukidar 


who, to sum up his virtues negatively, is the only 
creature not rooted in the spot where he was born, 
is the least scrupulous gentleman of his neighbour- 
hood, and, as English readers unread about him may 
not know, has not a peg about him upon which any 
true view of elective representation can be hung. The 
panchayet, who may nowadays be a person instead of 
an institution, and lives in the odour of respectability, 
labouring under strong suspicions of having incurred a 
representative, if not precisely an elected, character 
from Jate laws, is differentiated from the artificial 
mechanism of our scientific plans by a chasm which 
has not been fathomed and no attempt has been made 
to span. Lest it be thought that all the truly rural 
felicity here outlined is confined to provincial or mufasil 
areas, it may be mentioned that in the last Calcutta 
municipal election under the Act of 1876, a candidate 
for election who had been outnumbered by a rival, 
offered one hundred votes to a third candidate, with 
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the object of doing for the hated rival, and saw nothin 
objectionable in the transaction. Neither probably, if 
they were consulted, did the human votes thus bandied 
about. As for the elect of the masses, who poses on a 
jimcrack stage of new-fangled construction affecting 
the hackneyed broad base in the people’s will, but 
unadjusted to everything entering the life of the masses, 
enly a kinematograph could do justice to the motions 
of his mind. When he is not a stranger in the countryside 
or towns where he practises law or publishes cheap 
flying sheets of sedition and water, he may know some- 
. thing of the superficial wants of the surrounding masses ; 
but his own interests are usually opposed to theirs, and 
in any case he is an alien to the agricultural régime in 
which in India a man must be born to be at home with 
cultivators. Ifa pardesi, he might as well have come 
from another planet. In most cases the lofty mission 
of the elect, unctuously mentioned here as a proof of the 
genial revolution wrought by imported philanthropy in 
Indian barbarism, consists in ardle in which he pursues 
his own ends at the cost of his country and his country- 
men under the pretence of self-sacrifice for both. For 
this particular production of civilisation beloved by 
beaming philosophy and folly in full bloom, in spite of 
experienced Indian protests which have died away in 
despair, no remedy seems within reach short of a restor- 
ation of paramount power of the State ; tempered, as it 
might now wisely and beneficially be, with the 
advice of natives having a substantial interest 
in the country. The choice might range over 
all grades, from the zemindar to the ryot, but it 
should invariably be made by the Government advised 
by district officers, and for some other reason besides 
donations to advertised philanthropies. These, ad- 
mirable in the‘: way, are mischievous out of it, and 
have nowhere proved an exhaustive test of political 
virtues. The only admissible alternative, and it is 
rather supplementary than antagonistic, is a recom- 
mendation for selection made by truly representative 
bodies actually working among the people; but the 
final seal of acceptance ought in all cases to be im- 
pressed by the State, not as a formality but as a pledge 
of careful choice. There has been enough of ‘‘ national 
congresses” started and worked with borrowed and 
unrepaid money by middle-class adventurers on stages 
fringed with frivolous pretences of responsibility ; and 
of ‘‘ryot associations” operated by no one knows 
whom in Europeanised towns never reached by the 
outermost ripples of agricultural movements.—Yours 
very truly, 
W. C. Mance. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the SatruRpAyY REvIEw. 


Hoboken, N.J., 11 December. 

Si1r,—Let me add to my few lines about Canada and 
Alaska in your issue of 2 December a suggestion on 
another subject. My object now is to emphasise the 
importance of the struggle for supremacy in Africa by 
a warning from the history of North America. The 
common belief is that the war for American ‘indepen- 
dence was the decisive blow against British supremacy 
in America. The result of the writer's investigations 
of the subject so far decidedly contradict this view. 
They are substantially as follows :— 

First. The cession of the territory from the Alle- 
hany Mountains to the Mississippi River could easily 
ave been avoided for the revolted colonies were in no 

position to enforce it. Great Britain might easily have 
retained it for herself and compelled the powers which 
were parties to the treaty of 1783 to recognise it as 
hers. 

Second. By a little wariness and clever diplomacy 
in time she might have prevented Napoleon’s sale of 
Louisiana by which the United States extended from the 
Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains. Or, on the other 
hand, she could have stubbornly refused to have 
_ recognised such a sale and compelled Napoleon to cede 

Louisiana to her and thus have gained our Far West. 
Having that, you would have found means later of 


gaining California and Oregon. Think what this would 


ve done for your interests in the Pacific Ocean and 
Canada. 
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Third. If the above be denied there yet remains 
another lost opportunity, namely, to have seized Alaska 
during the Crimean War. Many valuable harbours 
would have been gained and two nations would have 
been spared disputes about seals and boundaries. 
Thus has Great Britain lost her chance to be the Great. 
Power of America instead of the United States. 

An efficient Intelligence Department in either War or 
Foreign Office might readily have prevented anything 
of the kind as well as imperfect preparation for the 
Boer War. Of the value of such a department, so 
justly desired by Englishmen, all this and recent events 
are amply suggestive. With good feeling between our 
people growing with acquaintance such things may be: 
freely recounted. An American need not be less loyal 
to his country in doing so.—Very truly, 

James H. Bares. 


THE POWER OF MONEY. 
To the Editor of the SAtuRDAY REVIEW. 


Dublin. 


S1r,—The article on the limitations of the power 
of wealth which appeared in a recent issue of the 
SaturDAy Review has interested I am sure, judging 
from my own feelings, a multitude of your readers. 
But though the arguments stated in that article bristled 
with logic, and though the article seemed a very well- 
spring of philosophy and truth yet it appears to me 
that the lesson intended to be conveyed is, if I may be 
pardoned for saying it, somewhat sophistical. Let us 
suppose that a poor man reads and fully understands it, 
do you think, Sir, that he will be convinced that his 
estimate of wealth and its power (and everyone can 
guess what that estimate had been) was a delusion? I 
think not. 

There is nothing on earth perhaps so capable of 
instant test as the power of money. To be sure wealth 
may be as much a cause of sorrow as of joy. Let us 
take the case of a moderate man who has no money to 
spare, but who is not in debt. I know one such. His. 
annual income is considerably less than a hundred a 
year, and eventhat is uncertain. He is I suppose (and 
of course only because of his poverty) bound to spend the 
remainder of his days in the neighbourhood of the spot. 
where he earns his bread. 

The lovely summer of 1899 passed away, but it was 
as if it did not concern our friend. There was no 
holiday for him. Why? Simply because he had none 
of that superfluous cash of which the writer in the 
SaturpAy has such a magnificent contempt. He- 
was poor and had to work and if he missed a day it was 
at his peril. 

I have shown my friend the article in the SATURDAY 
and this is his reflection—‘‘ True, it is alltrue! Yet I 


confess that if I had say athousanda year my life would — 


not be the bitter and hopeless thing it is now and is 
doubtless destined to remain. I would not seek to be 
a Vanderbilt or a Rothschild but I would infinitely prefer 
to be either rather than carry the cross of poverty and 
drudgery to the end of my career.” 

That is his view, and I for one would be slow to 
quarrel with his philosophy. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. J. Hunt. 


THE LATE LORD PENZANCE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Heatherbank, Weybridge Heath, 
18 December, 1899.. 


Sir,—In your notice of Lord Penzance, and indeed’ 
in all the obituary notices I have seen except in 
gardening papers, a great work of his by which he will 
be remembered long after his legal performances have 
been forgotten by the public, has been ignored. He 
gave to the world a grand new race of roses, many 
of them of beautiful colours and having the sweet 
scent on the leaves of one of the parents—the old sweet 
briar.—Your obedient servant, 

GEoRGE WILsoN.. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 


“The Development of the English Novel.””’ By Wilbur 
L. Cross, of Yale University. New York and 
London: Macmillan. 1899. 6s. 

“Romances of Roguery.” By Frank Wadleigh 
Chandler, of Columbia University. New York 
and London: Macmillan. 1 8s. 6d. net. 

“Victorian Novelists.” By James Oliphant. London: 
Blackie. 1899. 2s. 6d. 

HE author of the ‘‘ Development of the English 
Novel” despairs, he tells us, ‘‘ after some experi- 
menting” of treating the material of literary history 
with the exactness of science. He falls back accord- 
ingly, in common it must be confessed with a great 
many other soi-disant literary historians, upon the 
classification of novels by their ‘‘ form and content ;”’ 
that is to say by the literary modes of presentment 
which they may chance to inherit, and their dominant 
theme or subject. As regards ‘‘ form” it is without 
doubt of interest to those who are inquiring for the 
first time into the origins of our fiction to have such 
things pointed out as that the character sketches of 

Steele and Addison, the letters of the Duchess of 

Newcastle, or the diaries of Evelyn and others, may 

easily have suggested ways of literary expression 

to their successors the novelists. Such matters as 
these are a real part of litetary history proper. But 
when the author plumes himself on indicating for the 
first time the immediate source, which he finds by the 
way in Mrs. Gaskell, of George Eliot’s ‘ ethical 


formula” concerning the irremediable and far-reaching . 


consequences of human acts; or when, again, he 
puts what he calls the ‘humanitarian novel” in 
a category by itself, he becomes an historian no 
longer of literature but of social and ethical ideals 
and ideas—and, be it observed, an unfurnished and 
hampered historian ; for it is by no means in novels 
that these ideas necessarily find either their first or 
their most fitting expression. Mrs Behn’s ‘‘ Oroonoko,” 
he tells us, was ‘‘ the first humanitarian novel—but the 
time being not yet ripe for it, the romance was for the 
public simply an interesting story.” Quite so; and it 
is uninteresting to-day not because it either did or did 
not treat of a kidnapped negro, but because, and here 
is the point, its literary merit has been found insufficient 
to keep it afloat. What literary merit exactly is, 
though we see continually as in Mrs. Behn’s case the 
result of the lack of it, may easily be held by a pessi- 
mist to elude human research, but it becomes in that 
case doubtful whether literary history, except as a mere 
bookseller’s catalogue of successes, can be written at 
all, and in the meantime it is certain that no light 
whatever can be thrown on the development of any- 
thing in fictional art by saying that such a novel dealt 
with slavery or such another with lunatic asylums. 
This classification holds good with blue-books but not 
with literature. ‘‘The negro,” says Mr. Cross, ‘‘ was 
an important figure in fiction around the year 1800.” 
No doubt—but his figure has as little to do with 
literature as that of the ‘‘ Society Nigger” of whom 
Mr. Grossmith sang. Vaccination was a_ very 
important topic ‘‘around”’ the year 1897, but the fact 
that Mr. Rider Haggard wrote a clever novelette 
called ‘‘Dr. Thorne” has, in so far as it was a 
polemic, nothing to do either with literature or with 
Mr. Haggard’s place therein. As regards the negro, 
such importance as may be assigned to him in literature 
must turn entirely on his claim to have originated the 
songs and hymns of the plantation and the stories of 
Uncle Remus. Without expressing any opinion as to 
the literary merit of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” it will 
certainly not live because it was about negroes. Surely 
it might by this time be admitted that the more a 
novelist turns himself into a pamphleteer on slavery or 
workhouses or what not, the more he hampers and 
harms his art. As Swinburne said in the case of 
Wilkie Collins— 
‘* What brought good Wilkie’s genius nigh perdition ? 
Some demon whispered ‘ Wilkie ! Have a mission.’ ” 


and if Dickens’ ‘‘ Oliver Twist” is read to-day it is 
assuredly not because of its attacks on Bumbledom. 
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Indeed, these last instances excellently expose the 
futility of Mr. Cross’ classification, for what if the- 


-workhouse or the Scotch marriage law have been 


reformed and the mission have attained its aim? 
Posterity is left to contemplate the ‘‘ mission” stuck 
for ever like a fly in the literary amber, neither rare nor 
rich and, since we know exactly how it came there, 
not even curious. The best to be said for the forlorn 
anachronism is that, like the allegory in Spenser, it 
will not bite. Mr. Cross’ book is not about amber—it 
is about flies. Anda very good subject too; provided 
we know what we are to read about. : 

This method of classing books is indeed not much: 
better than that of the well-known village librarian, 
‘** Mill on Liberty—Ditto on the Floss.” In Mr. Cross” 
last chapter, for instance, we get littérateurs so entirely 
unlike—to a littérateur—as ‘Thomas Hardy and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward lumped together as ‘‘ philosophical 
realists,” on the strength of some supposed correlation 
or contrast in their attitude towards the thought of the 
age. Mrs. Ward’s belated lucubrations are put 
prominently forward to the practical exclusion of such 
names as those of Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Broughton, Miss- 
Braddon, Miss Mulock and Miss Yonge, who were cer- 
tainly makers of history in the realm of fiction, what- 
ever they may have been in the realm of thought. The 
paradoxical judgments, amounting jto mis-statements, 
into which his system seduces the author are in fact 
endless. ‘‘In Trollope’s view, the novel was a salu- 
tary and agreeable sermon, preached to recommend the 
virtues and discountenance the vices.” Nothing of the 
kind. All he said was that, if a manfound himself for 
any reason to be writing many novels, he might natur- 
ally consider whether he was doing harm. Trollope 
records, for example, that he refrained from unduly 
fervorous love-scenes. But readers of his autobiography- 
know perfectly well how he came to write his 
books. They know that he wrote them neither 
as a pulpiteer nor as a pamphleteer, and they know 
also that he was in no sense a ‘‘ son of Thackeray.” 
Trollope’s own personages, Mr. Sentiment and 
Dr. Anticant, and the passage about himself which 
he quotes with such pleasure from Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, might have saved him from such misrepresen- 
tation as this. But even where the moral motif seems 
most hard to be found Mr. Cross will look for it. He 
says of Jane Austen—‘‘ Beneath the whims and non- 
sense that bubble to the surface of her novels, there is 
an undercurrent of common-sense and respectable 
thinking.” Sir Walter Scott, like Shakespeare, is a 
great stumbling-block to this class of research. In Sir 
Walter’s amber there are no flies to be found. 

Mr. Cross hopes that his book may be found of ser- 
vice as a preliminary towards ‘‘ the detailed investiga- 
tion of special epochs,” and Mr. Chaudler has made 
such an investigation of the rogue romances known 
to literary histories as picaresque. With his general 
view of fiction, as far as he gives it here, we find our- 
selves more in sympathy than with the view we have 
been describing. ‘‘ The gulf between the old story for 
the story’s sake, and the new story of the ethical life, 
is bridged by these romances of roguery.” This chrono- 
logical progress, even if the bridge-builder be a little 
unduly enamoured of his rogue’s bridge, is probably in. 
the main accurate, and, for the great and obvious 
industry shown in this compact volume with its neat 
and first-hand bibliography of more specially interesting 
editions, we can have nothing but praise. The style 
moreover of both these authors is very light and pleasant, 
and perhaps sounds all the fresher in our ears because- 
it comes from overseas. 

Nevertheless these two books undoubtedly suggest 
the question—how far is literary history possible at 
all? If it merely gives a catalogue of ‘‘all the best 
books,” that cataloguing is automatically done for it by 
time, and in the case of contemporaries is best left to- 
the future. If it attempts to classify books into genera 
by telling us ‘‘what they are about,” it falls into the 
absurdities indicated above. If, again, in the spirit of 
the botanist, to whom the tares are as interesting as the 
wheat, the literary historian searches for modes of 
growth which they have in common, he not only sets 
himself a task which might stagger the industry of a mag- 
nified and non-natural Buckle, but is also continually 
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confronted with the problem—How came this ear of 
wheat among all these tares? Such plagiarists as 
Sterne certainly seem to have sucked from the tares a 
great deal of nutrition, but, after all, the main point 
about Sterne is not his ‘‘ pleasing memory of all he 
stole,” and, in the same way, who really feels at heart 
that much, or any, of the essence of Fielding really 
depended on the pre-existence of the Picaro? Even 
the mere literary moulds to which our attention can 
always be called are not so immediately inherited as 
they seem, since, as these authors admit, the Picaro had 
already his prototypes in Aristophanes and Plautus. 
On the whole it is without envy that we leave to our 
Transatlantic cousins the compilation of these hand- 
books, of which the Columbia University holds out 
promise of a considerable series. ‘‘ Much have I 
travelled in the realms of — dross” might be a suitable 
motto for their title-pages, and such voyages, it must 
be added, are more enjoyable to make than to read 
about. In the meantime someone might clear the 
ground with ‘‘ Prolegomena to all future systems of 
Literary History.” Is such history possible, and how ? 
On that theme an interesting essay might be written. 
Mr. James Oliphant’s volume on Victorian novelists, con- 
tains many criticisms not only irrelevant but highly offen- 
sive. A man who can write of Thackeray—‘‘ Did he bear 
his cross manfully, assuming responsibilities of guardian- 
ship as far as he might to his motherless children? The 
evidence is all the other way,” —will undoubtedly 
disgust many readers into cremating a volume from 
which they might otherwise have gathered such curi- 
osities of literature as that ‘‘not many people would 
think of reading ‘Treasure Island’ a second time.” 
Mr. Oliphant’s references to Dickens’ private life are, 
at this short interval of time, quite unquotably imperti- 
nent but, to show the author’s attitude of mind, ‘it 
would have been safer” says he ‘‘ for Dickens’ happi- 
ness and for his moral reputation if his success had 
not been so rapid and so complete.” Of this kind of 
superior person when we have said that ‘‘ we know the 
breed” we have probably said enough. 


THE EXPANSION OF EGYPT. 


‘*The Expansion of Egypt.” By Arthur Silva White. 


London: Methuen. 1899. 155. net. 

** Present-Day Egypt.” By F. Courtland Penfield. 
London: Macmillan. 1899.  1os. net. 

‘* The Redemption of Egypt.” By W. Basil Worsfold. 


London: George Allen. 1899. 255. net. 
‘* Under Queen and Khedive.” By Sir Walter Miéville. 
London: Heinemann. 1899. 6s. 


** | USTICE and water” were what Egypt, according 

to Nubar Pasha, most wanted to make her great 
and flourishing. He should have added what perhaps 
he did not so clearly comprehend—a sound and honest 
system of finance. Water she has always had, for the 
Nile is Egypt, but its storage has been precarious and 
its distribution on the land has been partial and 
dependent upon officials who have had other interests 
to consider beside those of the tillers of the soil. 
Justice, except as a commodity to be bought and sold, 
was an unknown quantity till within the last few years 
and sound finance was never understood till it was 
inaugurated under British and French control and 
placed on a permanent basis by Lord Cromer, ably 
assisted, as he is always the first to acknowledge, by 
such lieutenants as Sir Edgar Vincent, Sir Elwin 
Palmer, and Mr. John Gorst. 

To ‘Sir John Scott, now Deputy Judge Advocate 
General, she owes her present system of jurisprudence, 
and if it is fairly and honestly administered, Egyptians 
may enjoy the fruits of justice in their own country 
as much as they would if they resided in the British 
Isles. The system itself is excellent but the best of 
systems is useless unless it is carried out in accordance 
with the intentions of its authors. Everything depends 
on the personnel. When Sir John commenced his work 
in 1890 he found no less than four co-ordinate juris- 
dictions in the country—the Courts of Religious Law, 
the Native Courts, the Mixed Tribunals, and the 
Consular Courts. 
under Khedive Ismail by Nubar Pasha were a great 
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improvement on the old Native Courts, but their in- 
ternational character has made them very amenable to 
political influence and recently there have been glaring 
instances of decisions governed by political rather than 
by legal or judicial considerations. With the Courts 
of Religious Law whose principles are to be found in 
the Koran it would have been dangerous for a Christian 
Power to interfere. The Consular Courts, though con- 
stantly the cause of grave miscarriages of justice, cannot 
be touched unless Great Britain should proclaim a 
Protectorate. The Native Courts had almost ceased 
to exist prior to 1890. Their administration of the law 
was so defective and their failure to deal effectively with 
crime and especially with brigandage after the British 
occupation was so flagrant that their jurisdiction was 
superseded by Special Commissions which for five years, 
from 1884 to 1889, dealt with criminal offences in a 
summary and somewhat arbitrary but at the same 
time effective manner. As a temporary substitute for 
properly organised Courts they did good work. Sir 
John Scott revived the old Native Courts, reforming 


them radically, initiating important changes in their . 


procedure, extending the system of summary justice, 
instituting administrative checks, and, most essential 
of all, purging the Native Bench of many of its most un- 
worthy members. This last reform has naturally been 
the most difficult to carry out but many good European 
and native judges have been appointed and the success of 
the reformed Courts is attested by the preference which 


both natives and Europeans show for the Mixed Courts © 


over the Mixed Tribunals. The best thing for the 
country would be to supersede the latter but inter- 
national jealousies stand inthe way. Still, as things are, 
the Egyptians under British rule for the first time in their 
long history have justice administered with impartiality. 
As for water, its quantity has been largely increased 
and its distribution is regulated with justice and fair- 
ness. The regularity of supply is an important feature. 
Under Turkish and viceregal rule favouritism was con- 
stantly shown, and while the wealthy pasha had his 
lands supplied with water with extreme regularity, 
those of the poorer fellaheen suffered seriously from 
neglect. This is the case no longer. Under Lord 
Cromer’s administration great attention has been given 
to reproductive public works, and especially to those 
affecting irrigation, and, deeply indebted and almost 
bankrupt as Egypt was when he was called upon to 
adjust its finances, one of his first recommendations was 
a new loan for the purpose of completing the Barrage 
commenced by French engineers under Mohammed Ali 
in 1843 but never rendered of practical use till taken in 
hand by Sir Scott Moncreiff, Mr. Willcocks and others. 
Its completion has vastly increased the wealth of the 
country and when the new storage reservoirs at Assuan 
and Assiut are finished it will yet be more enhanced. 
Sir William Garstin, Sir Scott Moncreiff’s most able 
successor, estimates that the annual increase in the 
wealth of the country will amount to 42,608,000 and 
this ‘‘ calculation presupposes the existence of the most 
unfavourable conditions of season and supply which can 
be imagined.” It is the minimum increase. With these 
additional means of storage and an extended system of 
irrigation in Lower and Upper Egypt and throughout 
the Sudan the amount of new land to be brought under 
cultivation is almost illimitable and its beneficial effect 
upon the wealth of the country must be enormous. 
Justice and water could not have been supplied to 
Egypt as they have been recently, had it not been 
for the sound system of finance which Lord Cromer has 
established. The Khedive Ismail had more enlightened 
views than any of his predecessors on the advantages 
of trade and commerce and of the prosecution of public 
works for the development of the resources of his 
country but all his schemes, however well meant and 
right in themselves, were wrecked by his utter disregard 
of financial considerations. Lord Cromer has always 
made finance the foundation stone of his policy. The 
homely proverb of cutting the coat according to the 
cloth has been his guiding line. Many of the heads of 
the different departments in their natural zeal for the 
reforms they wished to institute have often grumbled at 
the parsimony of Lord Cromer in not granting the 
amount of money they required for the accomplishment 
of their beneficent designs. He has not questioned the 
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advantages of their proposals but if he thought their 
execution would put too great a strain upon the 
Treasury he has been obdurate and rightly so. He 
took a broader view than they did and the result is 
eminently satisfactory. Not only has Egypt been saved 
from bankruptcy and become one of the most solvent 
States in the world but in every respect the population 
has gained by the judicious if paternal government of 
the present Consul-General. 

In 1881, the taxation per head was £1 2s. 6d. It is 
now 17s. 9d., showing a reduction of 20 per cent. The 
expenditure on Public Instruction has been increased 
37 per cent. The number of men called out in Corvée 
has been reduced from 281,000 to 11,000—-a most re- 
markable fact when it is borne in mind that forced labour 
has been the custom of the country from time imme- 
morial. Imports have increased by over £ 2,600,000. 
The tonnage of the port of Alexandria has risen from 
¥,250,000 tons to 2,270,000. In 1881 the amount of debt 
per head was £14 8s. 9d. To-day itis £10 0s. 2d. In 
1882 the population was 6,813,919 and in 1897 it was 
9,734,405 showing an increase of 2,920,486 or 43 per 
cent. Sucha record of the fruits of successful adminis- 
tration of a country is almost unparalleled. 

It is not surprising that the subject should attract 
public attention and that one result should be a 
plethora of literature about it. Of the books written 
about it that of Sir Alfred Milner excited the most 
interest, but this is more to be attributed to its style 
than to its matter. It was delightful reading and 
more like a romance than a statement of facts. It 
is no disparagement of him to say that the books whose 
titles head this column are more substantial in the know- 
ledge they impart. Mr. Silva White’s is a text-book 
packed with information and Mr. Worsfold’s is well 
illustrated as well as full of useful matter. Mr. Court- 
land Penfield was the United States Consul-General in 
Egypt from 1892 to 1897 and during these years as 
his book shows he was a close and impartial observer 
of what was going on around him. To see ourselves 
as others see us is always an advantage and the testi- 
mony Mr. Penfield bears to the good done by British 
administration is more valuable coming as it does from 
a thoughtful and discriminating American. Sir Walter 
Miéville is one of those who have worked under Lord 
Cromer. With becoming modesty he tells the reader 
that he does not aspire to be a Wellington, a 
Shakespeare or a Pitt—but they who are acquainted 
with Egypt know that he did excellent work there for 
over twenty years, especially at the Quarantine Board 
over which for many years he presided. He was present 
during all the troubles of Alexandria and he was in the 
square Mahomed Ali when the news of the victory of 
Tel-el-Kebir arrived. Looking back to that time he 
now writes :—‘‘ Ah! if England had only proclaimed a 
protectorate over Egypt that very day! What years of 
up-hill fighting it would have saved! Even the French 
would have welcomed the announcement and all the bad 
blood since created would never have been engendered.” 
It was certainly an opportunity missed by the Gladstone 
Government and the country has had to pay dearly 
for it in men and money. The difficulties that Lord 
Cromer has had to contend with in consequence of 
Egypt not being a protectorate are incalculable. Con- 
sidering what he has done when trammelled at every 
step by Capitulations, Caisse de la Dette and Inter- 
national Controls what might he not have done, if he 
had been freed from these veritable plagues of Egypt! 
To remove them quickly should be the aim of all 
British statesmen. 


SOME MUSICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


“‘Beethoven.” By F.J.Crowest. London: Dent. 1899. 
38. 6d. net. 

“Recollections of Johannes Brahms.” By Albert 
Dietrich and J. V. Widmann. Translated by Dora 
E. Hecht. London: Seeley. 1899. 6s. 

“*Sir Arthur Sullivan: Life-story, Letters, and 
Reminiscences.” By Arthur Lawrence. London: 
Bowden. 1899. 6s. 

E have read this little batch of books with 
curiosity and extreme care ; and we now admit 
our entire inability to understand why one of them 
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should have been published. In themselves they are 
worthless and do not deserve five seconds’ attention. 
We propose to deal with them because of the odd 
significance they possess. Our musical critic constantly 
contends that musicians are (to put his charge as mildly 


as possible) a somewhat brainless and utterly illiterate. 


set of men. Thatis a severe charge to bring against any 
respectable class ; but if books of this sort are written by 
musicians, and if musicians read them and really like 
them, not a voice can be raised in their defence. That 
is the significance, the unfortunate significance, of these 
books. They are written by gentlemen who are, or 
who wish to be considered, musicians ; and if musicians 
do not read them, we venture to prophesy that they 
will not have any sale at all. This does not mean that 
we complain of their sad want of literary quality. 
Literary quality is indeed a highly desirable quality ; 
but the want of it may be excused sometimes, if the 
value of the matter is sufficiently high to compensate 
for the lack of-a manner. Here, however, we find 
neither matter nor manner. The ‘‘ Beethoven” is sheer 
bookmaking; the ‘‘ Sullivan” is sheer journalism ; 
the Brahms recollections are nothing but gossip- 
ing twaddle eked out by wholly valueless and 
unimportant postcards and letters from Brahms. 
Although we make these distinctions, the three 
books are, at bottom, all attempts at bookmak- 
ing ; and it is hard to say which is least important. 
Mr. Crowest’s ‘‘ Beethoven” strikes one as the most 
flagrant, but that is only because Beethoven has been 
dead more than seventy years and because there are 
several Lives of Beethoven in existence, most of 
them as good as Mr. Crowest’s, if not considerably 
better than Mr. Crowest’s, and there seems therefore 
the less reason why Mr. Crowest should have written 
on the subject. But when one looks at the three books 
carefully there is no genuine difference between them. 
The ‘‘ Brahms” appears to have come out simply 
because there exists a belief that many people will buy 
anything in the shape of ‘‘ unpublished letters ” about 
a deceased distinguished man, and the ‘ Sullivan” 
because the public will buy anything in the shape of 
personal gossip about a living distinguished man. 

Still, on the whole, Mr. Crowest’s ‘‘ Beethoven” is 
the least satisfactory performance. So much has been 
written about Beethoven that no one should venture to 
add to the heap unless he has something absolutely 
original to contribute ; and Mr. Crowest has not a word 
to say that has not often been said before. And his 
style of writing can only be described as studiously un- 
literary. It is not that Mr. Crowest appears occa- 
sionally to miss the right expression of his meaning, but 
that he generally appears deliberately, of malice afore- 
thought, tosay something else than the thing he means. 
For instance, when he talks of ‘‘that bourne along 
which no traveller has yet turned a face,” one can guess 
that he has intended to quote once again the hackneyed 
quotation from Hamlet’s soliloquy; yet we fancy 
that Shakespeare would not recognise the phrase 
were he to return to earth and look into Mr. 
Crowest’s book. Again (to pin Mr. Crowest only 
to what he thinks are quotations, or are, at 
any rate, more or less indistinct recollections of 
familiar tags) what is the meaning of such a phrase as 
‘*a sure and strong ladder up the heights where only his 
[Beethoven’s] blessed harmonies can be excelled” ? 
And if Mr. Crowest comes off his high horse ingloriously 
where a moment’s reference to the English classics 
would put him right, it may be imagined how much 
worse he comes off when he is writing ‘‘ out of his 
head.” A few errors made by a hardworking, and 
rapidly-working, bookmaker would not count for much ; 
but on every page—we might almost say literally on 
every page—there are instances of this same looseness 
of expression, due either to utter carelessness or to 
ignorance of the meaning of words. And, apart from 
the literary aspect of Mr. Crowest’s achievement, 
the book seems to have been most casually 
thrown together. Important events and important 
works are alike dismissed in a few happy-go-lucky 
sentences, while trifling anecdotes (such as that of 
Mozart, shortly before his death, expressing his opinion 
of Beethoven) are expanded and often quite spoiled 
in the telling. Mr. Crowest utters a devout hope, in 
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his preface, that this book may lead young people to 
study the works of the ‘‘ mighty Beethoven ” more care- 
fully. We hope so too; at any rate we hope that the 
book will not deter any one from studying Beethoven 
carefully; but should a desire to hear Beethoven's 
symphonies become more general during the next ten 
years, we fear that it will not be reasonable to saddle 
Mr. Crowest with the responsibility. 

The book about Brahms is altogether of a different 
sort. Itis quite as unintelligent, quite as uninteresting ; 
but it does not pretend to be a summing-up of the life 
and works of a distinguished man. It is a human 
weakness, and not altogether a discreditable one, to 
wish to be known as the friend of great men. That 
weakness had, in one case, the greatest biography 
in the language as its result. Had not Bozzy beena 
toady, Dr. Johnson would be, at the present day, 
only a name to literary students, and the thousands 
who love him would not know that such a man ever 
existed. But Boswell, after all, had-a certain gift of 
circumspection. He knew other great people besides 
Johnson, and probably he received letters from them ; 
but he did not, whenever one of them died, rush off to 
publish the letters and print his ‘* recollections.” 
Nowadays all that is changed. As soon as a big 
man dies, everyone who at any time received a postcard 
from him, even if the communication be nothing more 
than ‘‘ Dear sir, I regret exceedingly to be unable to 
oblige you with a lock of my hair,” immediately spins 
at the least a magazine article, and at most a very 
thick, duli book. The case of poor Robert Louis 
Stevenson is still sufficiently fresh to serve as an 
instance. These admirers of Brahms, however, 
Messrs. Widmann and Dietrich, combine with their 
longing to show how intimate they were with a 
prominent musician, a longing to show how worthy 
of intimacy and admiration he was; and they 
might have been forgiven had they only produced a 
better book. As it is, one reads their ‘‘ recollections” 
and wishes that they recollected less about them- 
selves and more about their subject, and that what 
they recollected about their subject contained more of 
essential matters and less of external trivialities. The 
book is hopelessly trivial. Either because Brahms was 
an utterly weak and insignificant character, or because 
his two observers had no eye for true character, there is 
not one touch showing true character to be found in 
their two hundred pages. Nothing in the shape of 
criticism is attempted. 

Nor is anything in the shape of genuine criticism 
attempted in Mr. Lawrence’s part of the Life of 
Sullivan. We may say, at the very beginning of the 
very few remarks we have to make about the book, 
that, in our opinion, no man, no matter how popular he 
may be, or how great he may esteem himself, should 
permit a Life of himself to be published until his life is 
finished. It is bad enough to find men writing their 
own Lives; but it is much worse to find small 
people allowing other people to write their Lives. 
Now no one will claim Sir Arthur Sullivan as a 
great man. He may be, and in fact this book 
shows him to be, a highly agreeable, charming and 
warm-hearted man; but he is not a_ personality, 
he is not one of the forces that have altered the face 
of the globe during his lifetime, or seems likely to 
leave anything that will alter it afterwards. One 
reads Mr. Lawrence’s harmless chatter with intense 
regret that Sir Arthur Sullivan should have allowed it 
to appear. He may not have had the power of ex- 
ercising a veto on the whole of it, but he had that 
power with regard to at least a part, the part, namely, 
which he appears to have dictated to Mr. Lawrence. 
As for Mr. Findon's criticism of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
music, it is utterly out of place ; one cannot guess why 
on earth it should have been included, though it is 
undeniably the best chapter in the book. 

We have examined and discussed these books in a 
little detail, because they are typical of the books that 
musicians write and musicians read. And we ask our 
readers, is it not time that they were allowed to 
die off —in fact, is it not time they were compelled 
to die off? Worthless as literature, worthless from 
the point of view of the purely technical musician, 
they have no right to exist. They merely encour- 
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age the idea that musicians so stupid and un- 
educated. 


WEALTH AND ITS OWNERS. 


‘The Economic Writings of Sir William Petty.” 
Edited by Charles Henry Hull. Two vols. Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press. 1899. 255. 

**The Distribution of Income.” By William Smart. 
London: Macmillan. 1899. 5s. net. 


7? whom is the honour due ; whocan claim to be the 

father of English statistics, John Graunt or 
William Petty ? Either can bring evidence of undoubted 
authenticity, sufficient to convince the average jury, but 
neither can destroy his opponent's case. If we accept 
a compromise and assume that both were concerned 
with the ‘‘ Observations on the Bills of Mortality,” the 
share of each is still to be determined. Here is the 
opportunity of the critic to whom internal evidence is alb 
in all; who will settle the authorship by a pronounce- 
ment based on a minute comparison of line and phrase 
or by the application of some arbitrary canon of 
style. In the result the question is likely to be 
even more uncertain than before. The solution of the 
critical difficulty may safely be left to those who have 
leisure for such amusement. It matters little who 
wrote the manuscript, who saw the pamphlet through 
the press. Only the idea and its application are of real 
concern. It may have originated with Graunt ; it was. 
at any rate adapted by Petty. 

The rough idea of the method is conceived ; to what 
can this new instrument be applied? The subject is 
ready to hand, the one subject of absorbing interest to 
the patriotic economist and politician, the wealth of 
England in all its types and phases. What then is 
this wealth, this term at once comprehensive and vague, 
in the mouth alike of scientist and man of affairs > 
What are the limits and character of the field in which 
the new science is to serve as a guide? The primitive 
economist is not troubled by the search for definitions 
or the striving after strict analysis. He is content to 
review, with rough brevity, the phenomena before him. 
To him, the wealth of England is patent to the eye: 
her land and buildings, ships and merchandise, her 
government and defences and the skill and sinews of 
her workers. Here is matter enough fer the applica- 
tion of statistics. Can the modern observer add 
to this aught that is of vital importance? Will 
his closer analysis lead to new views or merely to 
a more accurate definition of the old? He may 
point out that capital is not a mysterious hoard, 
from which the lucky pos-essor can draw an 
income for ever without trouble or exertion to himself ; 
that land machinery and buildings need renewing no 
less than labour. He may emphasize, for the benefit of 
hostile critics, the fact that the labourer, no less than 
the landowner or capitalist, draws his rent, the result 
of the accidental advantage of his economic position. 
The seventeenth-century economist had no need to 
work out a theory on the subject; he was not con- 
fronted by hostile criticism. But in the main conception 
of wealth theory has added little that is essential. It 
may be convenient to represent the national income as 
a sum of services contributed in any fixed period. 
Petty prefers to estimate the resources of a country in 
the lump, by the device of capitalising labour, in the 
same way as land, at so many years’ purchase. The 
net result is the same. The minister, the general, the 
professional man, no less than the labourer, have their 
places in the national machine. We may say, in the 
older phrase, that they do their duty by contributing to. 
the advancement of the fame and prosperity of the 
nation, or, with more attempt at scientific exactness, 
that they contribute a sum of services; it is only a 
difference of names. The esseutial elements in national 
wealth are the same. 

Wealth is the same to the thinker past and present ; 
its distribution is another matter. To the seventeenth- 
century idea, the State is the natural authority by 
which the wages of manual labour should be determined. 
If the condition of the labourer change, through the 
accidents of industrial life, it is the part of the State to 
see that the reward of labour is changed in like propor- 
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tion. The reforming economist is mainly concerned 
with the incidence of burdens; the partition of profits 
is assumed to be substantially just. Each according to 
his ability, is the principle of Petty. Labour in the 
mass represents so much capital ; let it bear its share of 
the burden as it reaps its share of the advantages. 
Why should one form of capital be exempt more than 
another? The principle applies to high and low alike ; 
only the pauper, or the labourer who is not valued at a 
year’s purchase, is exempt from its application. 

The incidence of taxation is a study for the skilled: a 
criticism of the division of the national wealth can 
appeal more readily to the untutored mind. The method 
of reasoning is simplicity itself. Leave out of account 
the services of those who govern, direct and adorn, in 
short, the motive power of the commercial political and 
intellectual machine, and the conclusion is obvious to 
the meanest understanding. The residue alone has a right 
to the wealth created and renewed year by year. Forget 
the losses of the capitalist, calculate only his gains, and 
it is clear at once that he has more than his fair share 
of the goods of this world. An argument such as this 
would have been dismissed by Petty as absurd; the 
modern economist must treat it with more respect. It 
is impossible, he admits, to deny the existence of 
many cases of hardship. But is this admission 
proof of anything? Is misfortune confined to 
any one walk of life? Has labour the monopoly 
of failure? The claim that labour as a whole 
ts cheated of its fair share of the product has 
yet to be proved. The argument holds only if all 
material conditions are neglected. It is yet to be 
shown that the net profits of capital on a balance of 
losses and gains are excessive, or that the services of 
the directors of industry are as a rule paid more than 
they are worth. It is perhaps to be feared that the 
information at our command is not sufficient to decide. 
The statistician of the nineteenth century has, it is true, 
more figures to his hand, and those more accurate, than 
had his predecessors. Yet, in the end, his methods are 
substantially the same. He can estimate the wealth of 
the country only by a species of guesswork and 
within wide limits of possible error. There is abundant 
material for calculation, but the facts to be dealt with 
thave become difficult and complicated in proportion. 
Still less is it possible to isolate a single factor in the 
modern industrial world or to calculate its true value. 
In such a case the most refined mathematical analysis 
is of no avail. If the appeal to history is worth any- 
thing, it tends to show that, in the long run, any 
particular factor is likely to oust the others and gaina 
greater claim on the national wealth just in proportion 
as the services rendered by it are more efficient. This 
is recognised by most in the case of inanimate 
machinery ; by what special law is labour exempt ? 

We can only divide the wealth which we create. It 
is perhaps more pertinent to consider the economies of 
production, the method by which one factor replaces 
another in the progress of industry, than to attempt, 
without sufficient information, to decide whether the 
result is ideally just to any special factor. On this 
ground, the past and the present can meet again for 
comparison. The problem of the mobility of labour is 
not a new discovery. It was quite familiar to Petty. 
Certain occupations are overstocked ; a thousand men 
are trying to do the work of five hundred. What is to 
be done? The remedy is, to turn in a better direction 
the energy thus wasted. Can twenty with the aid of 
machinery raise as much corn as forty without, let 
them do so ; the rest are better employed in adding to 
the wealth of the country by the weaving of cloth. 
Here is the problem of mobility in a nutshell. What of 
its solution? ‘How to adjust our nursery to our 
orchard?” Apparently by the persuasive action of the 
State. Ireland is a case in point. We have a poor 
country, capable, as things are, of producing only a 
limited amount of wealth, and with a population far too 
large for its resources. This country is joined to 
another which has reached a higher stage of 
material and mental development. Such are the 
economic conditions of the problem. The solu- 


tion is, to transplant a million Irish to England. 
The importéd labourer, by imitating the English 
worker, will soon be worth double his present value. 
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Thus the wealth of England will be increased, while 
the remnant in Ireland will be sufficient, under a wise 
division of labour, to carry on its trade, unhampered by 
the burden of a large and idle population. The success 
of this drastic proposal may well be doubted ; but it is 
clear that Petty realises the importance of labour in the 
right place. The modern economist is not drastic. He 
hopes for a continued increase in the mobility of labour 
through natural causes, and analyses the effects of the 
present industrial system in retarding or facilitating the 
process. He is content to watch and wait. When 
the problem of the unemployed is solved, when each is 
producing that kind of wealth which he is most fitted 
to produce, when the actual and patent evil is abolished, 
the opportunity may come for the decision of the vexed 
question of the share in the product. Until that con- 
summation, the cautious economist may perhaps be 
excused if he watches from afar the rough attempt to 
solve the problem by force and experiment, in the 
perpetual effort of one factor to claim a greater share 
at the expense of the rest. 


RAJAH BROOKE, STATESMAN-ADVENTURER. 


‘* Rajah Brooke : the Englishman as Ruler of an Eastern 


State.” By Sir Spenser St. John. Builders of 
Greater Britain Series. London: Unwin. 1899. 
5S. 


I’ Rajah Brooke cannot absolutely be described as 

‘a builder of Greater Britain,” the fault was not 
his. But he did enough to advance British prestige in 
the Far East to justify his inclusion in the present series. 
His career was a romance of reality. His adventures, 
his narrow escapes, his schemes belong to a category 
usually regarded as the special province of the story- 
teller. A plain English lad, he joined the East India 
Company’s service in the early twenties. He was born 
for action. In the Burmese war he rallied a company 
of native troops whose English officer wavered in 
the face of the enemy ; he formed a scratch squadron 
of horse when the General complained of lack 
of cavalry ; he was shot and left for dead, but recovered, 
returned home and fitted out abortive trading expe- 
ditions to China. He was haunted by vague ideas of 
opportunities latent in the Far East. When his father 
died and left him £30,000 he bought a yacht and 
made his way to Singapore. There he was attracted 
to Sarawak by a commission to thank Rajah Muda 
Hassim for treating some shipwrecked English sailors 
with humanity. Brooke’s opportunity had come. He 
made friends with Muda Hassim, helped him against 
his enemies, was offered the government of Sarawak, 
declined it because it should not be said he took advan- 
tage of the Rajah’s distress, returned later to Sarawak, 
was again offered the government, accepted it and in 
due time was confirmed in the position as Rajah by the 
Sultan of Brunei himself. He fought pirates, crushed 
out rebellions, escaped by presence of mind from more 
than one plot to murder him, introduced civilised laws 
and, interloper though he was, administered them through 
the native chiefs. Never perhaps was so heavy a blow 
struck for civilisation by a single individual acting on 
his own responsibility. The best tribute to his great 
work is that his nephew reigns peacefully in his stead. 
James Brooke founded a dynasty. p 

The explanation of Rajah Brooke’s success is to be 
found in the circumstance that he approached this. 
almost unknown land in the spirit of the statesman 
rather than the adventurer. He studied the problems 
presented by the Far East in those days, and came to 
the conclusion that England might do a great stroke of 
business for herself at the same time that she conferred 
a boon on natives harassed by pirates and European 
greed, if she proclaimed a protectorate over lands not 
definitely under Spanish and Dutch authority. He was 
the natural successor so far as enlightened views on this 
subject went, of Sir Stamford Raffles, and Sir Spenser 
St. John’s account of him would have lost nothing had 
the editor of the Greater Britain series given pre- 
cedence to the Life of Raffles. More than sixty years 
ago, Brooke complained that ‘‘ whilst the folly of 
fashion requires an acquaintance with the deserts of 
Africa and a most ardent thirst for a knowledge of the 
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usages of Timbuctoo, it at the same time justifies 
the most profound ignorance on all matters con- 
nected with our vast possessions in Hindostan ” 


‘and the further East. As Rajah of Sarawak 


sixteen years later he was doing much not only 
to educate and correct native character, but to educate 
and correct opinion athome. His lot however was that 
of other Britons who have left indelible names in the 
annals of far corners of the earth. His work was mis- 
represented and misunderstood, largely through the 
action of a self-seeking and misguided agent in 
England, who was as anxious to exploit Sarawak in the 
interests of the company-promoter as his master was to 
develop the country in the interests of the natives. 
Brooke had to submit to the indignity of a commission 
of inquiry, which he faced in the full consciousness of 
rectitude alike of thought and action. He was coldly 
acquitted of the crimes attributed to him by the Humes 
and Cobdens at home. Even Dutchmen who knew his 
work in Sarawak did not hesitate to come forward on 
his behalf. On one occasion in London he ended a 
speech with the pathetic words : ‘‘ Do not disgrace your 
public servants by inquiries generated in the fogs of base 
suspicions : for remember a wrong done is like a wound 
received—the scar is ineffaceable. It may be covered 
with glittering decorations, but there it remains to the 
end.” Clive, Hastings, Grey, Frere, such are the men 
who have suffered as Brooke suffered. The assurance 
that history will dispel the fogs is but an indifferent solace 
when they interfere with present action. 


BORN CRIMINAL! 


‘*Famous Trials of the Century.” By J. B. Atlay. 
London: Richards. 1899. 6s. 


ine to a theory which has deservedly 
become discredited all crime may be traced to 
insanity. This was a consequence of applying without 
discrimination the principles of improved medical dia- 
gnoses of mental diseases, which in recent years have pro- 
duced such marked changes in the administration of the 
criminal law where defences of insanity are pleaded. 
The conservatism of judges and the pedantry of doctors 
were responsible for what seemed likely at one time to 
become a popular gospel that criminals, at least those 
who were hanged, were the victims of unfortunate 
constitutions which prevented them from being ac- 
countable for their actions. But by this time the 
doctors and the judges have agreed upon a 
more reasonable modus vivendi. The doctors have 
succeeded in establishing that many forms of mental 
aberration must be taken into account in fixing criminal 
responsibility which, according to older definitions, 
would not have been allowed ; and the judges have a 
sufficiently wide field in which they may with satisfied 
conscience inflict the terrors of the criminal law. 
Moral wickedness is not necessarily insanity. The 
late Sir James Fitzjames Stephen who made this subject 
peculiarly his own, expressed the opinion that good 
people could scarcely realise how many monsters 
of wickedness there were in whom no trace of real 
insanity could be found. Mr. Atlay’s selection of 
criminal trials seems to support this opinion absolutely. 
With the possible exception of Constance Kent, the 
young girl of sixteen who murdered her infant step- 
brother, there is not a single one of the heroes of these 
classic crimes who would arouse in the reader’s mind 
a suspicion that insanity existed. Not even Courvoisier, 
who murdered Lord William Russell fifty years ago, 
would have had any chance of escape even in our day 
on the ground of the apparently gratuitous and motiveless 
character of his ghastly crime. Thurtell’s case, the Burke 
and Hare case, Madeleine Smith’s and Dr. Pritchard’s, 
are all singularly clear of any such complication. 
Motive varied in regard to the money for which some 
of the crimes were committed from a few pounds to 
two or three thousand—each in one sense being equally 
inadequate. The feeling of revenge of one gamester 
towards another on account of losses was Thurtell’s 
motive in murdering Weare ; Madeleine Smith’s motive, 
if in the face of the verdict of not proven we may so 
speak, was the desire of preserving her reputation. 
And he would be a wild theorist indeed who would 
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charge that prince of impostors Arthur Orton, the 
Tichborne claimant, with being non compos mentis. 

Then Mr. Atlay’s collection makes plain another point 
which is often insisted upon by benevolent sentimentab 
people. They speak of crime sometimes as if poverty, 
want of education, and general unfavourable sociah 
surroundings were its chief causes. That is very 
doubtful. Thurtell, Hunt, and Probert were gentle- 
men who “kept their gigs ;” though Mr. Atlay says. 
he has not been able to verify this famous definition of 
‘* gentleman” said to have been made in the course of 
their trial. They were as villianous a trio as ever existed. 
but one would hardly infer that from their portraits. 
Burke and Hare are truly as monstrous in feature as. 
they were in crime, and they do bear the marks of 
the degradation that is conjoined with the hereditary 
poverty of the slums. But in a conventional sense 
Madeleine Smith was a lady, and Dr. Pritchard a gentle- 
man. Arthur Orton was for many years a respectable 
butcher, and apparently his only ‘‘ criminal tendency,” 
until his knavery was excited by the chance of getting 
money without working for it, was a disposition to 
make himself out to be ‘‘ something better” than he 
really was. It is strange, indeed, that, as Mr. Atlay 
points out, this was really the original foundation of the 
great Orton imposture. The only conclusion as to 
crime which we can apparently draw from the records of 
representative criminals is the somewhat barren one 
that there is such a thing as a criminal disposition. 
We feel sure the majority of people would not commit 
some of the crimes dealt with in this book under any 
circumstances. It is most certainly a very small 
minority who have the real criminal disposition. On the 
other hand under special stress of temptations of differ- 
ent kinds many of us might be led into the clutches of 
the criminal law: it may be that more of us than realise 
it are possible criminals in that sense. The distinction 
ought to govern our treatment of criminals. There is 
a great deal of cant talked about punishment as a 
means of reformation ; but the system has not yet been. 
devised, nor is it possible, which would have reformed 
the gentry whose biographies are set out with so much 
skill by Mr. Atlay. The old Scottish judge said of one 
such, ‘‘Hech! ma mon, ye’ll be nane the waur 0’ a 
hangin’ ;” and society could not have done better than 
rid itself of Mr. Atlay’s heroes in the precise manner it 
actually found most convenient. 


“THE FORSAKEN WAY” AND OTHER 
NOVELS. 


‘*The Forsaken Way.” By Philip Lafargue. London + 
Hurst and Blackett. 1goo. 6s. 


It is no mean tribute to Mr. Philip Lafargue’s skill as 
a novelist to say that the limitations of his new work 
only become apparent when it has been thoroughly 
pondered and digested by the reader. We brace our- 
selves in the beginning for a long dissertation, to be 
illustrated by fictitious happenings, on a question of 


profound social and national importance; a chapter - 


read and lo! we find the author in possession of our 
faculties threatening to carry us irresistibly to vital con- 
clusions which he will enforce with the aid of his self- 
created puppets; the book ended, the truth dawns 
slowly but surely that we have not after all got at 
the heart of a great problem but have been held in 
the meshes of sentiment which the novelist so 
deftly manipulates. To confess this is to admit a 
measure of disappointment, but again to. acknowledge 
the disappointment is to confess that we looked fora 
philosophicol-sociological study rather than a story 
dealing with human passions and conforming at the 
last to canons which the novelist repudiates at the peril 
of his popularity. Mr. Lafargue lays his scenes in 
England at the end of the twentieth century. It is not 
a happy prospect which he invites us to contemplate. 
The country has gone more and more out of cultivation, 
Englishmen have lost much of their sense of beauty, 
and given themselves in the main to the worship of 
mammon. In the midst of a selfish pleasure-seeking 
community exists an institution which is an oasis of 
self-denial. The Celibatary of the Good Shepherd is a 
refuge for the mentally and physically unfit who are tc 
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live lives of single-blessedness in the interests of 
posterity. ‘‘For the sake of the children: Renounce : 
forego!” Those are the celibates’ watchwords. The 
Prior of the establishment is a woman-hater; to him 
women are little better than minions of the Evil One. 
He honours the sex only as an abstraction. ‘‘ We teach 
you here,” he says, ‘‘ to honour womanhood, to revere 
it as the unapproachable embodiment of the divine 
tenderness truth and beauty. Alas! it is one more of 
our benevolent illusions.” Mr. George Meredith has in- 
culcated for the end of the nineteenth century the great 
human lesson “‘ save poor girls!” If the Prior’s view 
proved to be right at the end of the twentieth century 
the cry would be ‘‘save poor men!” Felix, his 
favourite pupil, is sent on a mission which is to test 
his qualifications as a possible successor for the Prior’s 
chair. He is warned to avoid as the very plague 
anything which approaches him in petticoats. The 
Pricr’s injunction was obeyed to the letter, but he had 
failed to reckon with—bloomers. Felix meets a boy on 
the road—a very charming boy indeed—whose secret 
the reader will discover for himself long before the 
truth dawns upon the youth educated as he has been 
to ignorance of most things in the world beyond 
the Celibatary. The inevitable happens. We can only 
exclaim with Biron, in ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” 
**To see no woman ; 
Flat treason ’gainst the kingly state of youth.” 

Such treason at one time threatens to wreck two 
lives separated by a vow on the one hand, and a 
resolve on the other to show the probationary 
Prior that women can practise self-abnegation, can 
renounce all which might make life itself worth having, 
and are capable of realising the ideal which the 
Celibatary taught was an illusion. It is a relief to find 
that the supreme sacrifice is not after all demanded,— 
how events develop Mr. Lafargue himself must explain 
—and it is perhaps unreasonable and ungratefal to 
complain that the novel is not calculated to help the 
present, whether it be the present of the nineteenth or 
the present of the twentieth century, to more fully dis- 
charge its duties to posterity. 


“The Doctor.” By Henry de Vere Stacpoole. London: 
Unwin. 1899. 35. 6d. 

The lovable and simple old man who throws away 
his fortune and his affections on a beautiful but heart- 
less child is a not unfamiliar figure in fiction, and Mr. 
Stacpoole is entitled to considerable credit for the 
ingenious air of novelty with which he has invested his 
hero. Dr. Townsend is a very engaging and quaint 
figure, wholly credible, in spite of the suspiciously happy 
opportunity of his death; and Indiana, the grand- 
daughter whose brilliant callousness brings him to an 
undeserved grave, is boldly conceived and handsomely 
executed. Much more attractive, however, is Frances 
Drummond, the narrator of the story, whose point of 
view has been attained and kept by Mr. Stacpoole with 
remarkable cleverness. The studies of village character 
are very deftly done, and the book as a whole is 
excellent reading. But we wish that Mr. Stacpoole 
would amend bis French. In ‘‘ The Rapin” he insisted 
on calling-his herome “‘ Célestin,” in flat defiance of the 
known laws of gods, men, and grammarians: and here 
he speaks of a novel entitled “Belle Ami”! Really, 
this is enough to make poor, unhappy de Maupassant 
shudder in his unquiet grave. 


‘His Darling Sin.” By M. E. Braddon. 
Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. 

it is mot too much to say that Miss Braddon might 
write any nonsense that she liked, at this time of day, 
without finding a reviewer hard-hearted enough to con- 
demn her or a public that would cease buying her 
books. Not that the present book is nonsense. It is a 
fair average criminal story and slander story, with 
some topical colouring thrown in, in Miss Braddon’s 
familiar way, that has made her books an entertaining 
kind of calendar of the surface aspects of things. It is 
odd to read on page 2 that ‘‘ he and his young wife anda 
few chosen pals made life a perpetual picnic,” but the use 
of the slang word only goes to show how receptive the 
author’s mind~still is to the manners of the moment. 
The story is not so cleverly built up as most of her 
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stories. Instead of growing keener and keener till the 
climax, the chief interest slackens at the thirteenth 
chapter, when Lady Perivale’s character has been cleared, 
and becomes very languid when the second motive, the 
murder and its discovery, comes on the scene. How- 
ever, as we said before, Miss Braddon is Miss Braddon, 
and this is her sixty-second novel. 


‘* Signors of the Night.” By Max Pemberton. London : 
Pearson, 1899. 6s. 

We cannot but sigh when we reflect what good work 
Mr. Pemberton might have done on a crust in a garret. 
His ‘‘Garden of Swords” proved a sadly hurried pot- 
boiler, begotten of overmuch prosperity, and this reprint 
serial from a popular magazine is still less artistic. 
Venice of course always fires the imagination of the 
ignorant and suggests’ an atmosphere of mystery even 
when peopled by Mr. Pemberton’s wooden puppets. 
No doubt this story will attract many readers, but it 
will not follow some of its predecessors in providing joy 
for the elect. 


‘In the Coils of the Serpent.” 
London: Drane. igoo. 6s. 
The serpent in whose coils Sir Arthur Montague and 
his two sons are entangled is an American yachtsman, 
who is a somewhat feeble imitation of Svengali. The 
reader of melodramatic fiction will know the type well 
—eyes that ‘‘ glisten like twin stars” and ‘‘ white teeth 
gleaming in striking contrast to his jetty beard.” We 
can say less for the author’s creative than for her 
imaginative power ; her characters strike us as utterly 
unreal. Of immaturity and inexperience there are 
many indications ; whether the writer is capable of 
something better future efforts must show. 


By Marguerite Rosso. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Law and Freedom.” By Emma Marie Caillard. London : 
James Nisbet. 1899. 

The writer who invites the attention of any but students of 
philosophy or theology to the subject of liberty and necessity, 
or in more modern phrase, of determinism and indeterminism, 
must, if he desires readers, have some other object than the 
display of mere metaphysical learning and acuteness. We do 
not say that Miss Caillard could not discuss the subject on per- 
fectly equal terms with Jonathan Edwards or David Hume on 
the old lines of metaphysics, or with Spencer or Huxley on the 
newer lines of biological science. But it is quite evident that 
these essays have been adapted to the non-expert reader only 
by the omission of a great deal which these philosophers would 
expect to find in them, and by the inclusion of much which 
belongs rather to the didactics and dogmatics of the pulpit than 
to the purely philosophical theory of free will and necessity. 
She suggests some of the difficulties of each hypothesis, and she 
illustrates them skilfully by examples from the inexhaustible 
field of organic evolution. So much of the inevitable limitation 
of human freedom as must be allowed she allows ; but in the 
region which really lies in dispute, where possibilities or non- 
possibilities for free action are from the purely philosophical 
standpoint open questions, she frankly postulates without dis- 
cussion the possibility basis,and states that the inquiry is only 
to be into the region in which the possibilities have their root. 
Thus the way is somewhat too easily cleared for presenting 
human freedom as the necessary submission to the moral and 
the Christian laws as the condition of perfect freedom ; that is 
the realisation of all the possibilities of man asa spiritual being 
through his relation of sonship with God as the father of all 
creatures. ‘The essays on “The Christian Ideal of Liberty,” 
“The Limits of Nature,” and “Transcendentalism and Ma- 
terialism,” are modern expansions of the teaching of S. Paul on 
this lofty theme. They present it in many attractive aspects 
in its bearing upon recent theories of matter and motion, which are 
supposed to make more intelligible to us our views as to that 
spiritual body which playsso importanta part in S. Paul’s doctrine 
of life and resurrection. Some taste for science and some for 
theology blends into a general taste for the class of reading 
which Miss Caillard’s essays supply. It is perhaps the most 
general taste of the cultivated reader who is not specially 
trained in either department ; and such a reader will find in 
them much to interest him both in style and matter. 


“Der Soldat in der deutschen Vergangenheit.” Von Georg 
Liebe. Leipzig: Diederichs; London: D. Nutt. 1899. 
M. 4 to 5.50. 

A series of 183 most interesting illustrations, all reproduc 
tions of early engravings and woodcuts, some by Diirer, Lucas 
Cronach and Beham, others anonymous, but taken from early 
chronicles, beginning with 1482, and well authenticated. They 
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give more especially a full representation of the Landsknéchte 
——Mommsen prefers the form “ Lanzknechte”—those mer- 
cenaries who were replacing the old feudal forces, and of whom 
Bulwer Lytton has given us a picture in “ Rienzi.” Here are 
early artillery and matchlocks, single combats and battle 
scenes, fortification and sieges, fighters and camp followers, the 
plundering soldier and the plundered peasant, the soldier’s 
sweetheart and his victim, the early surgeon and the executioner, 
also a bit of “ Wallenstein’s Camp”—together with curious 


contemporary verses. An intelligent text connects the whole, 


which may serve as a companion to Gustav Freytag’s “ Bilder 
aus der Vergangenheit.” The present volume forms the first of 


<a series: “ Monographien zur deutschen Kulturgeschichte,” by 


various authors, under the common editorship of Dr. 
Steinhausen. We look forward to similar volumes on witches, 
surgeons, peasantry, vagrants and others. 


* Memories.” By C. Kegan Paul. London: Kegan Paul. 
1899. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Kegan Paul’s energies have never been confined wholly 
to the publishing house with which his name has been con- 
nected forsolong. Heis probably much more of the littérateur 
at heart than the distributor of the literary output of others. 
An author who publishes his own books is as a rule to be 
condoled with: but an author who has the machinery of his 
own business at command enjoys peculiar opportunities. Mr. 
Kegan Paul’s career has not been particularly exciting and 
only his personal friends will be much interested in his “ Memo- 
ries.” As his friends happen to have been numerous that 
is tantamount to saying that the book is likely to be extensively 
read. But there are some things in the book which are note- 
worthy and will reward the reader who may know nothing of 
‘Mr. Kegan Paul. An anecdote of the late Lord Lytton is an 
instance. Lord Lytton once said to Mr. Kegan Paul “I gave 
the best of my life to India, my deepest thoughts my most ardent 


“anxieties and my reward was to hear scarce anything but blame 


about my Indian policy. I went as ambassador to Paris, about 
which I did not care, and the work of which never touched my 
heart, to hear that I was a most admirable ambassador and 
had at last found my true position.” Such is the tragi-comedy 
of life. 


~€ South Africa of To-day.” By Captain Frank Younghusband. 
Second edition. London: Macmillan. 1899. 6s. 
Captain Younghusband is wise, we think, in making no 


.additions to his book on South Africa. It remains an excellent, 


if slightly superficial, account of South Africa in 1897, and the 
public may with safety be left to supplement the story from the 
new information which they are acquiring day by day at such 
heavy cost. “South Africa of To-day” is a country lulled into 
an uneasy peace by the failure of the Raid. Captain Young- 
husband states with impartiality the results of his own inquiries, 
and tacitly recognises that it is impossible at present to write the 
history of the last two years. A comparison of his book with 
another, lately noticed in these columns, suggests that on 
|political matters a soldier may at times show better judgment 
than a politician. 


““Workmen’s Compensation.” By James Weir. London: 
‘The Insurance Observer. 1899. 55. 

This is a collection or digest of cases decided in England, 
Scotland and Ireland under the Compensation Act 1897. It is 
the completest we have seen, not only comprising cases in the 
Court of Appeal of each country but, by way of illustration of 
the working of the Act, many cases in the courts of first 
instance where the facts were heard. Apart from its practical 
use as a vade mecum to the Act the book contains much 
curious information revealed by the cases as to the conditions 
under which so much loss of life and so many serious accidents 
occur in the course of industrial operations. From this point 
of view the book makes interesting reading. 


“Purchase and Mortgage Deeds (Precedents).” By Messrs. 
Jackson and Gosset. London: Stevens and Sons. 1899. 
7s. 6d. 

We recently noticed the book on “ Investigation and Title” 
‘by Messrs. Jackson and Gosset. This collection of Precedents 
is intended as a cet pee volume to that successful work. It 
is not a collection of general conveyancing precedents but of 
those relating to purchase and mortgage deeds which are to be 
drawn after investigation of title. Both books together make 
a very handy compendium of practical conveyancing. 


“* Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire.” 


By Samuel Dell. London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

We have always a ready welcome for a cheap edition of any 
important work recently published. This is a book educated men 
should read, and now the great majority will be able to afford 
to buy it for themselves. There is little serious reading of 
books of this class from libraries or in clubs. 


“Hazell’s Annual” for 1900 looks back upon a year of 
exceeding interest, in which events have paved the way to 


_more momentous developments in the near future. War in 


North and South Africa, the transformation of the Pacific, the 
Dreyfus affair, the position in the Far East, and Venezuelan 


arbitration are some of the important questions which “ Hazell” 
reviews. Necessarily the annual is not wholly free from errors, 
but it is no undue praise to say that it is as ‘trustworthy 
as har a gr and painstaking editorship can hope to 
make it. 


For This Week’s Books see page 811. 
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correspondence as to rejected communications; and to this rule 
we can make no exception. 


The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAV REVIEW are:— 
broad. 


Onited Kingdom. A 
One Year ... 110 4 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in. 
formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW 7s on sale at the following places abroad :— 


The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
.+.»Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
.++»Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
-+»Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
H. Kiihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 
Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz. 
+A, Lappert. 
.-. Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 


CONSTANTINOPLE ..+-e0. Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra, 
HOMBURG Schick’s Library. 
The Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 
New York The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ...... The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

breeds hen. The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
MontTrEAL, CANADA....+. The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR CO. 
TRAINS DE LUXE. 


CALAIS TO NICE, MONTE CARLO, 
AND SAN REMO. 


Every Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday. 
(Until December 10 on Mondays and Fridays only.) 


CALAIS TO ROME. 


Every Tuesday and Thursday. 
(Tuesdays only till January 11.) 


And Three other Daily Services to the SOUTH. 


Full and detailed information sent gratis, and a// Tickets su wer Ss W at the Company’s 
Chief London Offices, 14 COCKSPUR STR 


The Official Guide and Time Book of the Company, “* THE CONTINENTAL 
TRAVELLER,” sent post free on application. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD 


YORKSHIRE 
RELISH 


Makes the Plainest Viands Palatable, and the Daintiest Dishes more Delicious. 
ENRICHES SOUPS, STEWS, CHOPS, STEAKS, FISH, de. 
Sold in Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


Beware of Substitutions. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS— 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS. 


_ As good as a garment. 


When you begin to feel the effects of 
the cold, Bovril is as good as an extra 
| wrap. 
| The penetrating dampness is sure to 
! find out*the weak places in 


- Our Armour of Health 


leaving the unwary with that depressing 
chilly sensation which forebodes a severe 
| cold or, worse still, an attack of 

INFLUENZA. The most reliable pre- 
ventive is an occasional cup of hot Bovril, 
which sets up a generous glow of body 
heat, quickening the sluggish circulation 
and bracing up the nervous system. | 
Health, Vitality, Warmth ; these are our 
natural safeguards. Bovril ensures their 
permanence. 


for Influenza. 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL CELLULAR 


SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 
(Rustrated Price List of full range of Cellular Goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 

417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT. Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


THE CELLULAR 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 


$-Bots. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an mae light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually 14/6 8/3 
sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
fo se it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 

igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures 
us in London and the Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 


7/6 9/9 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
equal them in value. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 6d. per doz. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, |. 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIWERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER : 20 MARKET STREET. 


ASSETS, £7,000,000. 


GRESHAM 
LiFE OFFICE 


NOVELand ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING 
SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT 
wih FAMILY PROVISION. 


PROSPECTUS containing full Table of Rates for the above, and other new 
features, on application to 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, S, LONDON, E.C 
FOUNDED 184 1848. 

INVESTED FUNDS. . 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Ottice, ro Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, &.C., and 
go Branches in South 


Established 1843. 


#25 ,000,000. 


Subscribed Cantal (goth 4:959, 100 
Paid-up Capital 1 


This Bank grants dratts on, and transacts every description a — business 
with nthe guionigal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free Suse, —— and East Africa. elegraphic remittances made. Deposits 


recei ej periods. Terms on 
CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


ENA HOUSE HOTEL, at THE PrRaMipe.— — 
Fur... apply to & Square, Londen, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF 
EDWARD WHITE BENSON, 


Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton College. 


With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


THE TIMES.—“ No one can say that this is a mere ecclesiastical biography, the picture of a famous prelate. It is the portrait of a man, the mirror of a saintly 
life, the unfolding of a complex and impressive personality, Christian, pious, and priestly to the core.” 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ One of the best biographies published for many a year.” 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, the 
| 


Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered into English verse by Epwarp_ Firtz- 
GERALD. Texts of the Four Editions, with the Original Prefaces and Notes. 
Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Saturday Review.—“ Charmingly got up, and should help to increase the poem's 
already great popularity.” 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


THE PRINCESS. By Atrrep, Lorp Tenny- 


SON. 2s. 6d. net. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. Now 


Complete in 10 volumes. Globe 8vo. 5s. each. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Prof. C. H. HerFrorp. 


Guardian.—“ 1s in many respects the best that has been produced for the general 
reader. 
Literature.—"* Admirably printed and bound.” 


THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. By 


Joun Ricuarp Green. In 2 vols. globe 8vo. ros. 


ROBERT GROSSETESTE, BISHOP OF 


LINCOLN. A Contribution to the Religious, Political, and Intellectual 
History of the Thirteenth Century. By Francis Seymour Stevenson, M.P., 
Author of “ Historic Personality,” &c. 8vo. ros. net. 


Atheneum.—* A book which is certainly a valuable addition to our biographical | 
I ure Mr. Stevenson has presented the results of his investigations clearly 
and intelligently, and has kept clear of all partiality.” 


Pali Mail Gazette.—‘ A very scholarly work on an exceptionally interesting 
mediaval personality.” 


JAMES HACK TUKE. A Memoir. Com-. 


iled by the Right Hon, Sir Epwarp Fry, Hon. Fellow of Balliol College, 
ixford. With Portrait. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY: a Political Study. 


By W. Jeruro Brown, M.A., LL.D., &c. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


Two vols. 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. A Political His- 
tory. By Go_tpwin Smirn, D.C.L., Author of ‘‘ The United States,” &c. 
Daily Chronicie.—“‘ We receive his two volumes of continuous and accurate 
survey as the outcome of a learned leisure and ample authority..... Mr. Goldwin 
Smith writes strong and nervous English, and he marshals his facts with scrupulous 
care.” 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, and other 


Literary Estimates. By Freperic Harrison. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Speaker.—‘‘ Worthy in every way of a humane and sagacious critic, who has. 
crossed swords with some of the most powertul writers in the last two generations.” 


BY LORD ROBERTS. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. From 


SUBALTERN to COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF._ By Field-Marshal the 
Right Hon. Lord Roperts of Kanpanar, V.C., K.P., G.C.B. Containing 
44 Ilustrations and Plans. Thirtieth Edition. Extra crown 8vo. ros. net. 


THE WAR_IN_ SOUTH AFRICA. 


Third Edition, with a new Prefatory Chapter, dealing with the 
events which have induced the present crisis 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


With Three Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 
1884. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 


By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE. 


Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspondent of the 7imes in South Africa. 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 


NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE. By 


Cuartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., Author of ** Letters from Majorca,” &c. With 
88 Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains :— 


IN THE MATTER OF ONE COMPASS. By RUDYARD KIPLING. With 
Pictures by Bruce Horsfall. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. Opening of the War-Marston Moor. By the Right 
Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 


CHRIST WALKING ON THE SEA. (The Century’s Series of American 
Artists.) By C.C. Coteman. Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf. 
CHILOLESS. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price rs. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains :— 
THE LITTLE BO¥ AND THE ELEPHANT. Story. By Gustavus 
FRANKENSTEIN. bs 
THE DOUBTFUL MEMBER. A long completed in this number. 
By Mary E. Brapiey. Wiusteated by Chas. M. Relyea. 
A CHRISTMAS BAG, Story. By Bawepict Burre.. 


BL NDERPSN’S FAMILY COACH. Verse and Game. By M. K. 
Essor. 
memerows offter Stories‘for the Young. 


Two New Serials Commence in the January Number of 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. ConTENTS 
ANTHONY'S FORTUNE. By Artuur Beckrorp. Chapters I.-IV. 
THE BATTLE OF MEEANEE. By T. Rice Hotes. 
STEVENSON'S LETTERS. 
CONTINENTAL FIGURE-SKATING. By Georce Woop. 
THE BLIZZARD. By Ernest G. HENHAM. 
AMONG CHINESE MONASTERIES. By Mrs. Arcuipatp LITTLe. 
A LETiER FROM THE COUNTRY. 
VOICES OF THE NIGHT. By Joun M Bacon. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By StepHen Gwynn. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF DOUAI. by Captain Carrnes (Royal Irish 
Fusiliers). Chapters I.-III. 


TEMPLE BAR. 


Price rs. CoNnTENTS For JANUARY :— 


Opening Chapters of a New Story by W. E. NORRIS, entitled 
THE FLOWER OF THF FLOVUK. 
Il. A CALCULATING “PHILOSOPHER.” 
Ill. THE MARRYING OF KAT. 
IV. THE POETRY OF WINDMILLS. 
V. THE ESCAPADES OF A DR! MMER BOY. 
VI. A WOMAN’S TOUR IN THE SELUKWE GOLD DISTRICT. 
VIl. THE MEDIC] WOMAN. 
VIII. SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK. 
IX. THAT AMAZING MIDDY. 
X. ON THE BANKS OF THE DOVE. 
XI. MY JAPANESE FRIENDS. 
XII. THE BATH COMEDY. By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
Scenes VII.-XI. 


PP PY Sete 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
James Hack Tuke: a Memoir (Compiled by the Right Hon. Sir 
Edward Fry). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 
Memorie (Edmondo de Amicis). Milano: Fratelli Treves. 3]l. 50. 
The Master Musicians: Wagner (C. A. Lidgey). Dent. 35. 6d. net. 
Richard Holt Hutton of ** @bhe Spectator’: a Monograph (John 
Hogben, Second edition). Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 2s. 


net. 
George Buchanan (Robert Wallace. Famous Scots Series). Oliphant. 
Is. 6d. 


Shakespeare-Bacon : an Essay. Sonnenschein. 35. 6d. 


Sir Robert Peel (By Lord Rosebery. Reproduced from the « Anglo- 
Saxon Review”). Cassell. 25. 6d. 
FICTION. 


Soldier Rigdale (Beulah Marie Dix). New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 6s. 

The Favour of Princes (Mark Lee Luther). 
millan Company. 6s. 

The Life and Works of Charlotte Bronté and her Sisters. 
Villette (Charlotte Bronté). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

A Torn-out Page (Dora Russell), 6s.; The Secret of Mark Pepys 
(F. J. Proctor), 6s.; Tales of the Strong Room (F. Denison), 
2s. 6d. Digby, Long. 

L’Or du Péle (Var Danielle d’Arthez. Ouvrage Illustré de 64 
Vignettes dessinées par Alfred Paris). Paris : Hachette et Cie. 

Nice Stories, 2s. 6d. ; The Children’s Hour (Mrs. Molesworth), 2s. 6d. ; 


New York: The Mac- 
Vol. III. : 


Mark Hamilton’s Daughters (A. Fraser Robertson), 2s. Nelson. 
The Kingdom of a Heart (Effie Adelaide Rowlands). Routledge. 6s. 
Billy: a Sketch for ‘‘ The New Boy” by An Old Boy. Leadenhall 

Press. 35. 6d. 

Tales from Sienkiewicz (Translated by S. C. de Soissons). Allen. 6s. 
HisTory. 
The United Kingdom : a Political History (Goldwin Smith. 2 vols). 

Macmillan. 15s. net. 


How England Saved Europe: the Story of the Great War, 1793-1815, 


(W. H. Fitchett). Smith, 
Elder. 6s. 

The Franco-German War, 1870-71 (Edited by Major-General Maurice). 
Sonnenschein. 

Srort. 

Fifteen Years’ Sport and Life in the Hunting Grounds of Western 
America and British Columbia (W. A. Baillie-Grohman. Witha 
Chapter by Mrs. Baillie-Grohman). Horace Cox. 155. net. 

The Sports Library: Riding, Driving, and Kindred Sports (T. F. 
Dale). Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Contemporary Science Series: 1he Races of Man (J. Deniker). 
Walter Scott. 6s. 

Crime and Criminals; Brain in ielation to Mind (J. Sanderson 
Christison). Chicago: Christison. 1.25 each. 

VERSE. 

Wild Eden (George Edward Woodberry). 
millan Company. 5s. 

Voices in Dreamland (Roland Hill). Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 

The Ascent of Man (Mcthilde Blind). Unwin. tos. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Active Army Alphabet, An (John Hassall). Sands. 6s. 

Art and Song: a Series of Original Highly-finished Steel Engravings, 
&c. (Edited by Robert Bell. New edition). Virtue. 6s. net. 

Bordeaux and its Wines: classed by order of merit (Ch. Cocks and 
Ed. Feret). Bordeaux: Feret et Fils. 

Boy Life on ‘the Prairie (Hamlin Garland). New York : The Mac- 
millan Company. 6s. 

Der Barenhauter: in Drei Akten (Von Siegfried Wagner). Leipzig : 
Max Brockhaus. Im. 6opf. 

Discoveries and Inventions of the Nineteenth Century (Robert Rout- 
ledge). Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

Dream of Fair Women, A, and other Poems (Alfred Lord Tennyson). 
Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 

Hazell’s Annual, 1900, 3s. 6¢.; Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, &c., 
1900 ; Royal Blue Book, 1900. 5s. 

Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth (Robert Bird). Nelson. 6s. 

La Mére l’Oie (Par Paul Bilhaud). Paris: Hachette et Cie. 

Les (Euvres Complétes de Molitre. Oxford: 4 l’Imprimerie de 
PUniversité. 5s. 

Lessons of the War with Spain (Alfred T. Mahan). Sampson Low. 
10s. 6d. net. 

(Euvres Complétes de Moliére (4 vols. ). 
PUniversité. 145. 

Old Colonial Houses of the Cape of Good Hope Illustrated and 
Described (Alys Fane Trotter). Batsford. 10s. 6d. net. 

Orchestra, The (Vol. II. Ebenezer Prout). Augener and Co. 

Travellers for Ever: Sketches and Fantasies (L. Cope Cornford). 
Nutt. 25. net. 

Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring (Done into English Verse by Reginald 
Vol. I. : The Rhine Gold and Valkyrie. Longmans. 
45. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER:—Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 15 Décembre, 3fr. ; Revue des Revues, fr. 30; The 
Economic Journal, 55. net; The Open Court, 6a. ; The Library, 
3s. net: The North American Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Studio, 1s. 

For January, 1900:—The Pall Mall Magazine, 1s. ; The Sunday 

trand, 6d. ; Longman’s Magazine, 6d. ; The Cornhill Magazine, 
Is. ; The Art Journal, 1s. 6d. ; Fifty Years of Art, 1s. 6d. ; The 
School World, 6d. 


Vol. II. : The Struggle for the Sea. 


New York: The Mac- 


Oxford: 4 ’Imprimerie de 


MR. JOHN LONG’S 
CHRISTMAS LIST. 


——e— 


“THE ENGLISH Press. 
The Large Fifth Edition is me eee Large Sixth Edition Ready 
‘o-day. 


THE PROGRESS OF PAULINE KESSLER 
THE PROGRESS OF PAULINE KESSLER 


By FREDERIC CARREL, Author of ‘‘ The Adventures of John Johns.” 6s. 


The Outlook.—‘* A very powerful novel. The chief figure—an adventuress—is 
remarkably well drawn ; in fact, the characterisation of the many figures that move 
through this story is masterly in the extreme, and displays, moreover, a versatility 
and knowledge of life far above the ordinary.” 

The Echo.—‘* The story is one of the strongest and most trenchant that the season 
has produced. A remarkable and noteworthy book.” 

The Sketch.—‘‘ Mr. ¥ rederic Carrel is a writer of real ability. He can trans- 
fuse the French spirit into an English book; in fact his characters are 
English by accident ; in essence they are French. ‘Lhe story is worked out 
with much skill.” 


Large Second Edition. 


KINSAH: a Story of Harem Life. 


By MAY CROMMELIN. 6s. 

The Daily News.—“ Vividly drawn. The story should be read, not only for its 
picturesque style, but also for its interest as throwirg a sidelight on contemporary 
manners.” 

The Pall Mail Gazette.—‘‘It is really good ; excellent reading. Few books 
oot give a better idea either of the brighter or darker side of Moorish harem 
jife.” 

The Bookman.— As a picture of harem life in Morocco it is probably unique. 
The story is picturesque, bright, interesting, and realistic. It deserves a large 
success.” 


Large Fourth Edition. 


A PASSING FANCY. 


By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 6s. 
The World.—“‘ \t is a long time since Mrs. Lovett Cameron has written so good 
a book, and it is pleasant to welcome a story so well worthreading. The plot is 
fresh and unconventional, and it is cleverly conceived.” 


WISE IN HIS GENERATION. 


sy PHILIP DAVENANT. 6s. 


[This day. 


Second Large Edition. 


THE BREAD OF TEARS. 


By G. B. BURGIN. 6s. 
The Daily Telegraph.— The achievements of Kara Oglou are recounted with 
graphic vigour and in a humorous spirit, which, indeed, pervades the whole 
narrative with unflagging and ever-racy vivacity.” 


Second Large Edition. 


AN AFRICAN TREASURE. 


By J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 6s. 
Pail Mail Gazette.—‘‘ Effective, go-ahead, sensation. The conception 
is ingenuity itself, and most i iously developed. We read the story with great 
curiosity.” 


“One of the most amusing books of the season.” —Aderdcen Press. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF A CURATE. 


3s. 6d. 
The Outlook.—‘‘ Very amusing.....and to be recommended to all who are 
interested in the habits and customs of our junior clergy.” 
Literature.—* His theological difficulties and doubts are handled with much 
reverent humour. ‘Ihe book makes good light reading.” ‘ 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF A POPULAR NOVEL, 


THE KINGDOM OF MAMMON. 


By VIOLET TWEEDALE. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Punch,—* An exceptionally powerful work.” 

Glasgow Herald.—‘* The study which she makes of her Anglican Tartuffe can 
hardly be called a pleasant one ; but it is undeniably clever, and absolutely ruthless. 
The novel is full of interest throughout, and it never tempts the reader to skip a 
single page.” 


In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


By the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., G.C.S.1. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Every Parliamentarian and every politician will find this 
book of deep interest.” 


In cloth gilt, 6s. 


RURAL LIFE: its Humour and Pathos. 
By CAROLINE GEAREY. 


The Academy.—‘‘ A pleasant ‘ pot-pourri’ of observations and anecdotes relating 
to village life. Well chosen, and pleasantly knit together.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 200 pages, 2s. 6d. 


APPEARANCES: How to Keep them up 
on a Limited Income. 


By MRS. ALFRED PRAGA, Author of ‘ Dinners of the Day,” &c. 


*,* Complete Catalogue post free. 


London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 
811 
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MR. HENRY J. DRANE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN AMERICAN VENUS. By Exuiotr Preston, M.D. Crown 8vo. with Portrait of 


the Author. Cloth extra. Price 6s. [ Shortly. 


IN THE COILS OF THE SERPENT. By Marcuerite Rosso, A Hypnotic Novel. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. With Frontispiece. Price 6s. 
‘* When the reader gets a grip of the story he will soon find it gets a grip of him.” — Weekly Sun. 


WHILE THE LOTUS IS CLOSED. By Micnart Granr. A Love Sketch. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


SIR WALTER’S WIFE. By Emiry Ricnincs. An Historical Romance. _ Illustrated 


with Portraits of Sir Walter and Lady Raleigh. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 6s. [Ready January 15. 
AN OLD WOMAN’S TRAGEDY. By E. M. Tuomrson. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Price 3s. 6d. [Ready January 15. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF TIDDLEY WINKS AND TAKEY TUSS. Told 


by Themselves, and Edited by their kind Mistress ‘‘ Kitty.” Charmingly Illustrated, and Prettily Bound in Cloth Gilt. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE GLOBE STAMP ALBUM. Strongly Bound in Padded Cloth, and Well 


Guarded, 256 Pages. Price 3s. \. 


This Album contains spaces for about 6,009 stamps, is Illustrated throughout with facsimiies of stamps, reproduced by Special Permission, 
-and will be found thoroughly up-to-date in every respect. 


THE TENNYSON BIRTHDAY RECORD. Compiled by J. R. Turin. Passages 
Personal, Seasonal and Philosophical for Every Day in the Year. Price Is. 


THE POETICAL WORKS | DRANE’S EVERYONE’S BOOKS. 


Cloth Extra, 6d. ; Leather, Gilt Lettered, is. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. EVERYONE'S HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BREEDING-~ 
BIRDS. By W. Percivat Wesreti. C ining a complete description of 
Tastefully Bound in Pale Blue and White Covers. ail Birds known to Breed in the British Isles, their Habits, Nests, Eggs, &c. 
Pee 27m. _ EVERYONE HIS OWN DOCTOR; or, The Household 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. Medical Guide. By Dr. AmBrosr. 254 pages. 60th Thousand. 


14._POEMS OF PASSION. 52nd Thousand. EVERYONE’S GUIDE TO PHOTOGRAPHY. How to 


Make your own Appliances, and simple practical directions for every branch of 


‘* Mrs. Wilcox’s poems are all rich in ideas. She often condenses a Photographic Work. By E. J. Wart, F.R.P.S. 60th Thousand. 

whole page in a stanza and leaves the great truth sparkling and clearer 

than the orator would make it in a laboured argument.” EVERYONE’S HOUSEKEEPING COMPANION. Con- 
‘* May be read with distinct pleasure.” —Manchester Guardian. taining Hints and Receipts for al kinds of Cooking, Preserving, Pickling, &c. 


¢ &c. 254 pages. 
A Shilling’s-worth to buy and keep.” —Piccadilly. 


“The poems all have the supreme merit of brevity, and they run | HOW TO SPEAK WELL IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
with an easy lilt.”—-Sunday Times. By Cuartes Hartiey. A most useful Aid to Clergymen, Public Speakers, 
” Readers, Theatrical Amateurs, &c. &c. Nearly 100 ‘Thousand sold. 

** Contains some very charming and musical verses. 


Scoussh Leader. | ERYOQNE’S HANDBOOK OF COMMON BLUNDERS 


IN SPEAKING AND WRITING. Corrected and Explained ; containing 
2.—FP OEMS OF PLEASURE. 22nd Thousand. Valuable Spelling and Rules, on = Pro- 
munciation, a Dictionary of Abbreviations, &c. 1 es. ARLES 

**Mrs. Wilcox in this collection rans the whole gamut of the Hart 


jpresent day.” POULTRY AND PIGEONS: Their Varieties, Manage- 
ment, Breeding, and Diseases. By Hucu Pirer, A New and Thoroughly 

.3.—_MAURINE AND OTHER POEMS. 144 Revised Edition. By James S. Gou.p, Author of ‘‘ My Canary Book. 
HARTLEY’S RECITER AND ELOCUTIONIST. By 
** « Maurine’ is a charming story of love and self-sacrifice, told in Mrs. Cuartes Hartiey. Comprising Valuable Hints on Reciting, Dramatic 
Wilcox’s delightful style.” Reading, and Acting, with Contributions by G. R. Sms, Clement Scorr, 


Ropert Overton, &c. 


Also just published, uniform with the above volumes :— 
The practical character of these Manuals is fully proved by their extensive circu- 


lation. The universally favourable opinion expressed of them is a guarantee of their. 
THE LOVE LETTERS OF A VAGABOND. excellence and utility ; ont the Publisher oe confidently recommend them as 


By E. HERON-ALLEN. A small volume of spirited Poems. trustworthy guides in their separate departments. 


A very good example of the verse that celebrates the fashionable wi of 
-emotions of the period.” —Court Circular. cheap and handy form.” 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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‘THE CENTURY COOK BOOK. 


23 December, 1899 


The Saturday Review. 


MR. T. FISHER 


UNWIN'S LIST. 


THE LIBRARY OF LITERARY HISTORY. 16s. 
THE MERMAID SERIES OF OLD DRAMATISTS. 


22 Vols. 38. 6d. 
THE STORY OF THE NATIONS - 52 Vols. 5s. 
THE CHILDREN’S STUDY. 10 Vols. 2s. 6d. 
THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. ‘55s. 
MASTERS OF MEDICINE. 7 Vols. 3s. 6d. 

THE LIVES WORTH LIVING SERIES. 3s. 6d. 

THE CRIMINOLOGY SERIES. 6s. 

THE REFORMERS’ BOOKSHELF. 3s. 6d. 

THE NEW IRISH LIBRARY. 2s.; paper, ts. 

THE SPORTS LIBRARY. 2z. 6d. 

THE ADVENTURE SERIES. xs. 6d. 

THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY. 2:.: paper, 1s. 6d. 

POPULAR COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 2s. 6d. 

UNWIN’S GREEN CLOTH NOVELS. 6s. 
Note.—A detached list of the volumes in these Libraries sent on application. 

At £3 13s. 6d. net. 
LITHOGRAPHY. By Joseru 
THE WORK OF CHARLES KEENE. 


PENNELL. 
At £2 2s. 
OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. by W. J. 
A CYCLOPADIA OF NAMES. Net. 
At £1 1s. each. 


IN DWARFLAND AND CANNIBAL COUNTRY. 
By A. B. Liovp. Net. 


By JOSEPH 


THE CLIMBS OF NORMAN-NERUDA. By May 
INORMAN-NERUDA. 
THE EARLY MOUNTAINEERS. By Francis 


GRIBBLE. 
SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE. By J. J. Jusseranp. 
TRAVELS AND POLITICS IN THE NEAR 

EAST. By W. MILLER. 

At 16s. 
CUBA — AND PORTO RICO. Br 


At 12s. 6d. each. 
NAPOLEON’S INVASION OF RUSSIA. 


GEORGE. 


THE BRITISH NAVY. By Capt. Srenzet. 
A LITERARY HISTORY OF TH ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. _ByJ. J. _Jusserann, Nets 
“At 12s. each. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF DEAN SWIFT. 
Edited by-Dr. G. Hitt. 


R. T. 


By H. B. 


A MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF FRENCH > 


LITERATURE. _By F. Brunetiérr. 


At 10s. 64. each. 
FROM THE ALPS TO THE ANDES. By Matrias 


ZURBRIGDEN. Net. 
THE SHERVINTONS By Karucen Suervinron. 
RALPH FITCH. By /. Horron Ryiry. Net. 


LIVES AND TIMES OF THE EARLY VALOIS 
QUEENS. By Caruerine Bearne. 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
THE DOG DOG BOOK. By Wesiny 


At 7s. 6d. each. 
ALPINE MEMOR(ES. By Javece. 
POEMS. By W. B. Years. 
JOHNSON CLUB PAPERS, By Various Iands. 
ROMAN LIFE UNDER THECZHSARS, by E. Tuomas. 
THE SINKING OF THE MERRIMAC. By Lieut. 


Hopson. 


ROME AND POMPEII 


Net. 


GASTON BOISSIER. 


THE COUNTRY OF HORACE AND VIRGIL. By | 


BolssiEr. 


PROVERBS, MAXIMS AND PHRASES OF ALL 
fo TROOPER PETER HALKET, OF MASHONA~ 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN GREEK ART. 


By Jane E. Harrison. 


aNCLIOS ESSAYS FROM A FRENCH PEN. By 


JUsSSERAND. 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. By J. J. Jusseranp. 


PAUL KRUGER aND HIS TIMES. By F. R. Srarnam. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF SAVONAROLA. By Prof. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF MACHIAVELLI. By Prof. 


THE NATIONAL COOK BOOK. A Thousand Recipes. 
Fully Illustrated. 


_LIFR OF RICHARD COBDEN. 


At 7s. 
In 2 Vols. By the- 
Right Hon. Mortey. 


At 6s. each 


MOOR AND FELL. By HALLIWELL Surciirre. 
THE CARROLL PICTURE BOOK. by S. D: 


‘ COLLINGWoob, 
THE “HALLS.” By Scorson CLARK. Net. 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE, By I. Zancwiit. 
CROMWELL AN' HIS TIMES. ByG. H. Pike. 
DOUBT AND FAITH. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy. 
THE “MAINE.” By Captain Sicssre. 
YWELVE BAD MEN. Edited by Tuomas SeccomBe. 
TWELVE BAD WOMEN. [Edited by VincENT.. 
COURTSHIPS OF QUEEN ELIZABETA. 
By Martin A. S, Hume. 
RECENT FICTION. 
THE PATTEN ¥FXPERIWENT. By Mary E. Many.. 
THE DOCTOR. By H. De Vere STACPOOLE. 
THE TRe4SURt-SEEKERS. By E. Nessir. 
OLD CONVICT DAYS. Edited by Louis Becker. 


HOU AND THE OTHER ONE. By Ameria 
ARR. 


RIDAN THE DEVIL. By Lovis Becke. 
BROWN, V.C._ By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
ORIENTATIONS By W.S. Mavcnam. 
HUGH WYNNE. ByS. WerrR MiTcHe tt. 
SUSANNAH. By Mary E. Mann. 
THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS. 


Hospgs. 
A MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. By C. F. Keary. 
BY CREEK AND GULLY. [Edited by Lata Fisuer. 
RICROFT OF WITHENS. By HAttiwe Surciirre.. . 
MOONLIGHT. By Mary E. Mann. 
THE TALES QF JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
THE RAIDERS—'HE SYTICKIT MINISTER—THE 
LILAC SU NBONNET—THE GREY MAN. ByS. R. CrogKerr. 


By’ Joun OLIver 


At bs. 
DOG STORIES FROM TAE SPECTATOR. 
Cat AND BIRD STORIES FROM THE SPEC- 
TATOR. 
INMATES OF MY HOUSE AND GARDEN- 
WON BY KINDNESS—MORE ABOUT WILD» 


By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN. 


At 3s. 6d. each. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL. 


A yDAY IN MY CLERICAL LIFE. By R. E. 
FAGH 

LIZA OF LAMBETH. By W. S. Mavcuam. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE, by G. J. 


GLIMPsES INTO PLANT LIFE. By Mrs. Bricirwen. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED— 
MANNERS MAKYTH MAN—THE BUSINESS OF LIFE—THE FIVE 
TALENTS OF WOMEN—THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF SOME FAMOUS 
MEN—THE SUNNY DAYS OF YOUTH. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy. 


INSPIRATION AND THE BIBLE—THE WORD: 
OF GOD—REVELATION AND THE BIBLE. By Dr. R. F. Horton. 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S WORKS. 


CLARA HOPSOOD-CATHERINE FURZE—THE 


REVOLUTION IN TANNER'S LANE—MIRIAM’S SCHOOLING— 
MARK RUTHERFORD'S DELIVERANCE -THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF MARK RU RFORD. 


At 2s. 6d. 


LAND. By Onive Scureiner. 


THE PLAY ACTRESs AND MAD SIR UCHTRED 
.OF THE HILLS. ByS. Crocke1T. 


At 1s. oneh. 
UNWIN’S CHAP BOOK. 
THE CENTURY SCOTT. 
THE BROWN OWL. (Children’s Library.) 
THE CHINA CUP. (Children’s Library.) 
AN ENCHANTED GARDEN. By Mrs. MoL_esworti.. 
‘LA BELLE NIVERNAISE. By Atrionse Dauner. 


An Tllustrated List Sent it Sent Post Free on Application, 


‘LONDON : T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 


11 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


23 December, 


NEW STORY BY H. S. MERRIMAN. 


THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for January contains the first instalment of a NEW SERIAL 
STORY 4y H. S. MERRIMAN, Author of * THE SOWERS,” 
“IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” &c., entitled -- 


THE ISLE OF UNREST, 


AND THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS :— 


ELIZABETHAN LONDON. Bythe | SIR CHARLES NAPIER: a Srupy. 
Bisnor or Lonpon. By SterHEn Gwynn. 


NATAL MEMORIES. By Lavy | THE DIRE PERILOFSERGEANT 


Broome. SELLS. By Miss Mary Gaunt. 


A CRIMEAN MINIATURE. 
HUMOURS OF IRISH LIFE. 
LUCY. By Mrs. Futter 
A NEWSPAPER STOP GAP. By 
SIGNS AND SEASONS. By the | THE WAYS OF A’ MILITARY 
Rev. Joun M. Bacon. . HOSPITAL. 
THE GREY WOLF. By J. A. T. bo ae ee ON BOOKS AND 
LOYD. EN. X. By Ursanus Sytvan. 


At all Booksellers’ and Roveragente. Price One Shilling. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, ont CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


CEMBER r899. Price 2s. 6d. Contains— 

THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P., 
KARL BLIND, MAX NAR pee ine cIs € ARMES, ANDREW 
CARNEGIE, DEMETRIUS B GER. 

AFTER THE YACHT RACE. By Sin T. LIPTON. 

EAST INDIAN WOMEN de F. A. STEEL. 

THE LITERARY MOVEME T IN IRELAND. By W. B. YEATS. 

And other Articles. 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 2: Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 


A’ TENTION is called. to the. few remaining copies 
of Carrain R. J. Macponatn's “HISTORY OF THE DRESS OF 
THE ROYAL ARTIULERY, 1625-1 


897,” Illustrated with 25 Coloured Plates and 
or Vig , both and artistic. One volume, large quarto, bound in cloth 
of the Regimental Colours. Price £1 5s. net. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Sheers, 140 Strand, W.C., and 
37 Piccadilly, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS of | DOOR SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BED D STREET , STRAN , LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention m3 = READING ‘PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by thejr Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLI ‘AT IONS, and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


KING CHARLES I's MEMORIAL. 


RESTORATION OF ST. NICHOLAS’ CHURCH IN 
CARISBROOKE CASTLE. 


Chairman of Committe—THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK. 


CONTRIBUTIONS They may be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, E. Atmack, Esq., o9 Gresham Street; or Messrs. Hoares, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


OW TO MAKE AN EXCELLENT LIVING 


FROM AN ACRE OF LAND.” Post free, 2s. 6d.—Smitn, 4 New 
Street, Kenilworth. 


XMAS 1899. 
aa for PRESENTS and PRIZES. The largest 


Stock in London to select from at Discount Le so ge Sa & NEW LIST of 
recent Books, just issued, will be forwarded free on aes 
A. & F. DENNY, 304 Strand, W.C. and 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 


OSSALL SCHOOL—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60 Guineas do ards, will be ded 
by examination, beginning March 27th, 1909. 
Boys examined at London, Oxford, and Rossall. 
Apply Tue Bursar, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


HARMING COUNTRY HOME.—WORCESTER- 
SHIRE.—20 rooms, Lom wg lodge, and a convenience. Lies very high 

on gravel ; well-timbered grounds. "Good shoot on estate, fishing and hunting 
in district. Rent £120; or for sale, freehold wit two large adjoining farms _pro- 


ducing £50e a year. In ‘all about acres. ‘Lowest . including magnificent 
timber, 500.—JeNNINGs and Land Agents, 3 Broad Street Buildings, 
London. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—r1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 4 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,z00,000. Paid-up, "£300,000. T 
Funds over £1,500,000. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
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THE 


HANFSTAENGL GALLERY, 


16 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
(Nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection Invited. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON-PRINT AND 
PHOTOGRAVURE. 


THE OLD MASTERS. 


REPRODUCTIONS FROM 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE 
NATIONAL CALLERY, LONDON 
AMSTERDAM, BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, 
THE HACUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA, MILAN, VENICE, ETC, 
DULWICH AND TATE GALLERIES NOW READY. 


LEADING ARTISTS OF THE DAY. 


Over 10,000 Reproductions from the Works of 


WATTS, ROSSETTI, ORCHARDSON, HOFMANN, SEIFERT, 
BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THUMANN, RYLAND, TUKE, ETC. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES } 
EASTLAKE, Late Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover designed by 
Walter Crane. Price 49 unbound. (Wow Ready. 


VANDYCK PICTURES AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 

Historically and Critically Described by ERNEST LAW, BA. | With 

Photogravure Plates. EDITION DE LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made 

aper, = broadside, limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price 
bound, £6 6s Ss. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16 PALL MALE EAST, 


THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


The “TIMES” of HORTICULTURE. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at home and, abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS, 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, LONDON. 
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#3 December, 1899 


The Saturday Review. 


QUEEN'S (SMALL) HALL. 
HEVALIER RECITALS, TWICE 


At 3 and 8. < 
during Christmas Week. 
Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER. 
Solo Pianist, Mr. A. H. West. The Chamounix Orchestra. 
Tickets, 75. 6d., 5s., 28. 6d.,1s. ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


DAILY, 


QUEEN'S HALL. 
HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS 


DAILY, at 3 o'clock, 
From DECEMBER 26, 1899, to JANUARY 13, 1900. 
(Under the management of Mr. Robert Newman.) 
Punch and Judy Show, Conjurer, Cinderella(Magic Lanterns, Ventriloquist, 
_ Farmyard Mimic, Animated Photographs, &c. 
Tickets, 5s. and 3s. reserved ; 2s. and 1s. unreserved. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY'S 


UNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 
UEEN’S HALL. 
EVERY SUNDAY at 3.30. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Wood. 
Robert Newman's Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
3s. to 6d. Admission Free. E. F. JACQUES, Hon. See. 


LYMPIA. 
Sole Lessee and Manager: MR. EDWIN CLEARY. 
To-day and To-nigh ae ae d Every Night fi 
an o-night ; an vi ay an ve ight from 
MIDDAY to MIDNIGHT. 
PERFORMANCES IN THE BN! TS TWICE DAILY at 3 and 8. 


in 
SAVAGE AFRICA. 
THE GREAT KAFFIR KRAAL. 
THE ROYAL BIORAMA. 
Actual Living Pictures from the Front. 
The gest Ever Seen. 
A Stupendous New Show, Illustrating Peace and War. 
‘Phe Real Armoured Train in Actual Battle. 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT PROMENADE IN LONDON. 
(WELL WARMED and LIGHTED.) 
THE GENUINE SOUDANESE VILLAGE. 
The Mahdi's Black Warriors. 
The Death Dance. 
A GENUINE ESKIMO ENCAMPMENT. 
TEAMS OF SLEDGE DOGS. 


More for the Money than Ever Offered. 
THOUSANDS OF SHILLING SEATS. 
THE NEW SHOW 


is 
THE BIGGEST AND THE BEST. 
Places may now be booked at all Libraries and at Olympia. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
VERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. 


Doors open 7.45. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF OUTSTANDING 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY’S CERTIFICATES 


for the Securities of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Railway Fist Consolidated Bonds, Extended 
= oe Railway First Consolidated Mortgage, Sterling Bonds, 
xtended. 
“ and Mississippi Railway Second Consolidated Mortgage 7 per Cent. Bonds 
currency). 
Ohio and Mississippi Railway First Mortgage, Springfield Division, 7 per Cent. 
nds 
Ohio and Mississippi Railway General Mortgage 5 Cent. Bonds (currency). 
Celtinans and Ohio South Western Railroad First Mortgage 44 per Cent. 
‘onds. 
Baltimore and Ohio South Western Railway First Consolidated Mortgage 43 per 
Cent. Gold Bonds. 
Baltimore and Ohio South Western Railway First Income Mortgage 5 per Cent. 
Bonds, Series “‘ A.” 
Baltimore and Ohio South Western Railway First Income Mortgage 5 per Cent. 
Bonds, Series “ B.” 
Baltimore and Ohio South Western Railway Preferred Stock. 
Baltimore and Ohio South Western Terminal Company 5 per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
Cincinnati and Baltimore R. R. First Mortgage 7 per Cent. Bonds. 
Marietta Railway First Mortgage 4 per Cent. Bonds. 
Deposited under the Plan for the Reorganisation of the Baltimore and Ohio 
South Western Railway Company. 

Referring to the Advertisement of the undersigned, dated September roth, 1 
announcing that the New Securities were then ready, holders of Outstandi 
Certificates of Depos't for Securities of the above Companies are hereby noti 
that the period during which said Certificates can be Exchanged against the New 
Securities and cash at the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 41 Lotbbury, 
London, has been limited to January 15th, 1900, after which date outstanding 
Certificates will only be Exchangeable at the Offices of the Mercantile Trust Com- 


pany in the City of New York. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, London. 
SPEYER & CO.. New York. 
KUHN, LOEB & CO., New York. 


Reorganisation Managers. 
London and New York, December 20th, 1899. 
TO THE HOLDERS OF OUTSTANDING 


SPEYER & CO.’S CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 


for the following Bonds :— 
Central Pacific Railroad Com of California First Meneng Bonds, 
Series AB, C, D, E, F, G, H, and 1; 

Western Pacific Railroad Company First eee. 8 Bonds, Series A and B; 
California and Oregon Railroad Company and Central Pacific Railroad Company, 

successor, First M ortgage Bonds, Series A and B ; 
Central Pacific Railroad Company (San Joaquin Branch) First Mortgage Bonds ; 
Central Pacific Railroad Company Land Bonds ; 
Central Pacific Railread Company Fifty-year Six per Cent. Bonds ; 
Central Pacific Railroad Company Fifty-year Five per Cent. Bonds ; 

Deposited under the Plan and Agreement of Readjustment of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company. 

Referring to the Advertisement of the untentiooed, dated October rr1th, 1899, 
announcing that the new Securities were then ready, holders of outstanding Certi- 
ficates of Deposit for Securities of the above Companies are hereby notified that the 
period during which said Certificates can be exchanged against the new Securities 
and cash at the Offices of the undersigned has been limited to _ 15th, 1900. 
after which date outstanding Certificates will only be exchangeable at the Offices of 
the Central Trust Company of New York in the City of New York. 


For the Readjustment ey, 
7 Lothbury, London, E.C. SPEYER BROTHERS. 
December 2oth, 1899. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF OUTSTANDING 


SPEYER & CO.’S CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 


for 
Central Pacific Railroad Copper Common Stock, 
Deposited under the Plan and Agreement of Readjustment of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company. 
Referring to the advertisement of the undersigned, dated October 11th, 1699, 
ing that the new securities were then ready, holders of outstanding Certifi- 


OR, J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ever discov! 
CHLORODYNE 


CHLORODYNE 


up, Ague. 


Spas’ 


“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
ag 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


Caution.—“ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cotzis 
Browne was undoubtedly the i of Cx NE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
‘sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s, r$d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and rzs. each. None is genuine 
evithout the words - Cottis Browne’s CHLORODYNE” on the rnment 
Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


MaNuFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUES, sad COLOMBO 


. {F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices * 
Managers : ANDERSON & co. } Fenchurch ‘Avenue, London. 
For to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


cates of Deposit for the above Shares are hereby notified that the period during 
which said Certificates can be exchanged against the new Securities at the Banking 
House of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., 67 Lombard Street, London, E.C., or 
at the Offices of the Readjustment Managers in Frankfort-on-the Main, Amsterdam, 
and Berlin, has been limited to January 15th, 1900, after which date outstanding 
Certificates will only be exchangeable at the Offices of the Central Trust Company 
of New York in the City of New York. 

For the Readjustment wee 


December 20th, 1899. SPEYER BROTHERS. 


HOME AND COLONIAL STORES, LIMITED. 


SHARE TRANSFER AND DIVIDEND OFFICE. 


2and 4 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
December 1899. 


DIVIDEND ON PREFERENCE SHARES. 
HE HOME AND COLONIAL STORES, Ltd., 


hereby give Notice that the Share and Transfer Registers of the Six per 
Cent. £5 fully-paid Cumulative Preference Shares of the Company will be closed 
from Wednesday, 27th, until Saturday, 3oth inst., both days inclusive, preparatory 
to payment of the usual quarterly dividend. 
ividend Warrants will be despatched by post on Saturday, 30th December, to 
all Preference Shareholders whose names are duly registered previous to the date 
for closing the books. 
Transfer business will be resumed on rey 1st January, 1900. 


By Order of the . 
ALFRED PIGOTT, . 


Registrar. 
RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES. : 
Bains INTEREST due on the 1st January, 1900, will 
be paid, against presentation of Coupon No. 6, 


IN LONDON At =e the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street 


Within 
IN CAPE TOWN At 16 Colonnade Buildings. 
COUPONS to be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and to be pre- 
sented any day (Saturdays oe after Tuesday, the 26th December, 1 
between wo. 


the hours of Eleven and 
Listing forms may be had on a) 


By ANDREW MOIR, 
ishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
Bi te Street Withi 

= December, 
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The Saturday Review. 23 December, 1899 | 


SEVEN GOOD BOOKS. 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD'S GREAT NOVEL és now ready at all Libraries 
and Booksellers and Bookstalls in town and country. Its title is JANICE MEREDITH. 
Although only very recently published it has already been reviewed by Tue Datty TELEGRAPH, 
Lirerature, THe Speaker, Tue Scorsman, THe Mancnester GUARDIAN, THE GLASGOW 
Heratp, Ge. THe Dairy TeLecrapn said :— Not one page too many are the 536 which Mr. 
Ford gives us... . Of the incidents in the book it is impossible to give any idea; their number 
ts so large, and they are so varied. But let it be enough to say that there are deeds of great 


valour, of picturesque and exciting interest, all centred round the winsome figure of Miss” 


Janice, such scenes and incidents as may be expected when brave, generous, hot-blooded men engage 
in a conflict which, in its desolating confusion and social upheaval, resembled a civil war... . 
One line must be added of congratulation to Mr. Ford on the excellence of his characterisation, 
which goes far to make the interest of his excellent book.” Tur Speaker said :— Mr. Ford 
has the right feeling for romance ; he knows how to bring his reader into the thick of the excites 
ment and give hint the right thrill of personal anticipation in the struggle, and keeps his grip on 
the, reader's attention through a long and interesting book.” . 


SUNNINGWELL. 2 WARRE CORNISH. “Many busy folk are 


aware that leisure ts to them an unattainable ideal, and possibly, therefore, they may be thankful 
Sor the obportunity to enjoy it at second-hand, through the medium of a tranquil volume like that 


in which Mr. Warre Cornish portrays the leisurely Canon of Sunningwell. ... The work is 


one, moreover, that in an age of hurried book-making deserves recognition by reason of its thought- 


Jul and scholarly character.”—Morninc Post. “A scholarly, well-written, and interesting book, 


not without a good deal of humour and pathos.”-—MANcCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE. 4) C W. DOYLE. “Our 


talk was mainly of the colossal difficulty of obtaining short stories of merit. Common-place ones, 
with no point of interest in them, can be obtained by the cartload, And then, as luck would have 


at, I took to bed with me a book called Tuk Taine or THE Juncie. all short stories, 


and they are all good, with a goodness which is quite rare and excellent, and we shall certainly 
hear more of Mr. Doyle if he will let us. His stories have everything which the short story 
should possess. They are quite short, and no words are wasted in them. There is strong point 
in each of them, and there ts a note sometimes of courage and sometimes of pathos.” —COouNTRY 
Lire. 


PO RTRAITS. A series of fifty-one portraits reproduced from original drawing 


by the MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY. £2 2s. net. “One of the most charming — 


picture-books. . . . Among the most interesting portraits are those of the Queen, Lord Salisbury, 


Lady Randolph Churchill, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Cecil Rhodes .. . three of the most delightful — 


are those of Lady Susan Townley, Mrs. H. Lindsay, and the Ladies Mary and Alice Montagu.” 
—Morninc Post. Purchasers of the volume are entitled to purchase single copies of the 
portraits at 7s. Gd. each. 

THE ROMANCE OF OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES. 24, 
SARAH WILSON. With nearly 200 illustrations by Alex. Ansted, crown 8vo. gilt extra, 
6s. “A very interesting book, carefully put together from the best authorities, and excellently 
illustrated. The successive styles of architecture, the chief features of the church, and the 


peculiarities found in individual buildings—these and other things, more varied and numerous — 


than we can describe here, are dealt with... . May be confidently recommended.”—TueE 
SPECTATOR. 


THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK, = 2th numerous illustrations by 


H. S. BANKS. Crown 80. gilt extra, gilt top, 6s. ‘ There is more genuine enjoyment to 


be got out of this collection than can be found in a score of modern so-called historical 


romances.’ —BLACK AND WHITE. 


SINGING-TIME. 4 Citi's Song Book. Music by ARTHUR SOMER- 
VELL. Drawings by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 53s. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., WESTMINSTER. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed forthe Proprietors by S & Co., 5 
, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of —Saturday, 23 December, 1899. 
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